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color,  including  the  appetizing  Canned  Vegetables 
pictured  in  the  foreground.  Thus  Continental 
crusades  to  make  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 
In  Cans”  a  "buy-word”  with  consumers. 


C  AGO 


With  arresting  head¬ 
line  and  appealing  illustration,  Continental’s 
current  Canned  Foods  advertisement  tells  the 
nation’s  parents  why  Canned  Foods  are  both  appe¬ 
tizing  and  nourishing.  And  it’s  all  in  natural 
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EDITORIALS 

WHY  THE  VULTURES  GLOAT— “Eleven  tons 
of  gold,  valued  at  173,000,000  francs  (11,418,- 
000  dollars)  were  loaded  aboard  the  liner 
Columbus  today,  assigned  to  New  York  banks” — news 
item  (9/13/36)  from  Cherbourg,  France, 

Multiply  this  ($11,418,000)  by  12i/o — the  amount  of 
money  and  credit  possible  in  France,  which  is  still 
upon  the  “gold  basis,”  and  it  represents  the  equivalent 
of  $142,825,000  withdrawn  from  commercial  circula¬ 
tion.  What’s  that  mean?  Well,  you’re  a  “little 
fellow,”  i.  e.,  not  one  of  the  money  moguls,'  and  one 
of  your  notes  is  coming  due,  in  regular  routine.  When 
you  ask  your  banker  to  renew  in  part  or  in  whole,  he 
cannot  accommodate  you.  The  big  bank  is  calling  all 
loans,  he  tells  you,  and  you  must  pay  the  note  in  full — 
and  be  ready  to  pay  all  others,  possibly  at  once. 

In  France  that  amount  is  ten  times  as  damaging  as 
it  would  be  in  this  country,  and  so  numerous  little 
business  men,  small  industries  and  others  will  be  forced 
to  default,  to  close  down,  their  employees  dismissed, 
and  soon  the  sheriff  will  sell  the  collateral — or  the  busi¬ 
ness — at  about  ten  cents  on  its  real  dollar’s  worth — 
and  the  Money  Powers  will  either  have  gotten  rid  of  a 
lot  of  competitors,  or  have  acquired  wanted  businesses, 
plants  or  property — for  a  song !  And  so  these  Vultures 
croak  with  glee !  The  more  of  France’s  basis  of  money 
is  sold,  the  more  profit  they  make  in  selling  it,  and 
the  sooner  they  come  into  possession  of  that  Nation’s 
wealth.  France  is  the  one,  sole,  remaining  first  class 
nation  still  on  the  gold  basis,  and  it  is  being  milked 
dry,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  revolution  sets  in 
and  the  riot  will  still  further  depress  values,  and  help 
the  Vultures  get  values  at  even  lower  prices.  The 
Vultures  cannot  lose.  Old  Rothschild  was  right  when 
he  said :  “Let  us  set  up  a  bank,  loan  money  to  France, 
and  we  will  soon  own  all  France.”  Being  a  Jewish 
Frenchman,  he  spoke  of  France;  but  his  followers  in 
England,  and  in  America  play  the  same  game,  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  nearly  150  years.  The  public 
never  learns,  it  seems. 

Some  months  ago  we  told  you  to  watch  France  as 
the  bankers  sold  its  money ;  watch  revolution  come  on. 
Since  then  a  Jewish  Communist  has  been  elected 
Premier,  but  he  has  done  his  level  best  to  save  France 
from  financial  disaster  and  revolution.  However,  the 
above  shipment  of  France’s  money  on  which  every  soul 
in  that  fine  country  is  dependent,  has  been  made, 
revolutionary  strikes  are  in  full  swing,  and  despera¬ 


tion  faces  that  country.  But  the  bankers  will  go  on 
selling  France’s  currency  for  the  infinitesimal  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  its  gold  pays?  Yes,  but  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  know  such  selling  will  bring  values  to 
naught,  and  permit  the  bankers  to  enrich  themselves — 
to  “own”  France  as  Rothschild  predicted.  You  think 
this  is  just  chance,  the  fortune  of  fate,  the  inevitable. 
Don’t  be  a  fool.  The  coup  is  carefully  and  deliberately 
planned :  they  have  the  trap — ^the  gold  basis — and  they 
know  the  people  will  fall  into  it.  They  have  played 
the  game  so  often,  and  never  with  any  chance  of 
failure,  that  they  count  their  profits  at  the  start !  They 
played  it  here — baiting  the  trap  from  1926  to  1929, 
and  then  sprung  it.  You  called  it  a  depression.  They 
are  building  up  the  trap  again,  and  asking  you  to 
put  their  agents  back  in  the  Government  to  operate  it. 
You  will.  Take  the  Banking  System  from  them  and 
place  it  in  charge  of  the  Government,  or  be  ready  for 
worse  than  anything  Spain  is  now  showing  you.  When 
our  Americans  run  amuck  they  will  be  worse  than  any¬ 
thing  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  would  have  been 
here  two  years  ago  if  the  Gk)vernment  had  not  taken 
up  the  job  of  throwing  billions  into  the  rapacious 
maws  of  this  Banking  System  and  its  votaries. 

We  have  a  hunch  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  made  a 
promise  he  intended  to  keep  when  he  said,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  that  he  would  drive  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple.  But  he  did  not  reckon  well 
with  the  power  of  his  adversary.  They  pretended  to 
shake  with  fear,  but  this  was  only  an  incident  in  their 
lives.  They  immediately  had  his  political  party  warn 
him  to  keep  hands  off  or  no  second  term!  And  since 
then  F.  D.  R.  has  never  come  near  referring  again  to 
that  threat. 

But  once  in  office  again  he  can  scoff  at  the  politicians 
and  can  carry  out  that  threat  in  full — and  our  hunch 
is  that  he  will.  It  may  have  been  good  strategy  to  lay 
off  until  a  more  opportune  time,  but  you  can  write  it 
down  that  the  Roosevelts  are  good  fighters.  If  he  does 
not  drive  them  out  during  the  next  four  years  he  will 
be  running  false  to  the  Roosevelt  name,  and  he  won’t 
do  that.  That’s  why  Big  Business  (Mr.  Morgan  con¬ 
trols  50  to  70  billions  of  our  business  in  this  country) , 
and  the  bankers,  are  now  fighting  his  re-election  so 
hard.  They  fear  they  cannot  control  him  another 
term.  They  will  buy  the  Election,  cheat  the  count, 
commit  murder  to  keep  from  losing — do  anything.  But 
what  they  count  on  most  is  that  the  people  have  not 
sense  enough  to  see  their  game,  much  less  to  nip  it. 
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They  are  wrong  this  time,  we  believe,  because  people 
now  know  this  bankers’  game  better  than  ever,  and 
we  believe  that  Rothschild’s  trick  to  enslave  the  world 
has  run  its  course,  and  that  a  change  is  due.  The 
world  is  ripe  for  it. 

And  should  it  come,  it  will  be  the  greatest  emancipa¬ 
tion  since  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  to  earth.  For 
mind  you,  the  money  powers,  which  means  the  Bank¬ 
ing  System,  own  the  whole  earth,  just  as  the  Romans 
did  in  His  day.  Realize  that  fact,  and  you  may  fight  to 
be  free.  That  is  what  “driving  the  money  changers  out 
of  the  temple”  means.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that,  or  do 
you  favor  putting  them  back  with  added  power  and 
control  ? 

Is  there  any  industry  a  greater  slave  to  the  Bankers 
than  the  canning  industry  ?  And  so  you  will  say :  “but 
how  can  we  operate  without  bankers  ?”  As  business  is 
now  operated  you  cannot,  but  why  should  you  be 
obliged  to  pay  these  individuals  tribute,  and  under  a 
remorseless  obligation  which  causes  you  to  lie  awake 
at  nights,  and  never  ceases  to  haunt  you  until  the  loan, 
with  interest,  has  been  settled  in  full?  A  country’s 
money  should  be  all  Government  money,  and,  therefore, 
when  you  need  money  you  should  go  to  the  Government 
for  the  loan.  There  should  be  no  middleman  in  money 
matters.  What  a  sweet  job  the  Banking  System  has 
in  “cutting  the  kitty”  on  every  dollar  needed,  and  not 
only  making  the  rules  by  which  you  shall  play  the 
game,  but  demanding  and  getting  back  actually  more 
money  than  they  loan  you. 

If,  however,  the  Government  operated  the  banks — in 
all  respects  exactly  the  same  as  banks  are  operated 
today,  save  only  the  dictatorial  attitude  and  the  human 
callousness  (that  if  the  loan  be  not  repaid  the  collateral 
will  become  their  property) — you  could  borrow  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  needs;  but  since  our  Government  rests 
upon  industry,  instead  of  callousness  and  greed,  it 
would  be  chiefly  interested  in  helping  all  industry  and 
every  deserving  individual  showing  ability.  The  only 
collateral  really  worth  a  cent  is  the  moral  honesty  of 
the  borrower,  or  user  of  the  money ;  if  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  that  your  path  in  borrowing  from  a  Government 
bank  would  be  easy;  if  not,  you  would  have  to  work 
for  someone  else.  And  soon  the  interest  charge  would 
be  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  now,  merely  enough  to 
cover  expenses,  as  the  Government  would  not  operate 
the  banks  for  profit. 

But,  you  will  say,  the  politicians  would  play  ducks 
and  drakes  with  such  a  bank.  They  haven’t  been  able 
to  do  it  with  the  greatest  bank  on  earth,  the  U.  S. 
Treasury;  nor  with  the  next  greatest  money  handler 
the  Post  Office ;  nor  with  the  next,  the  Custom  Receipts. 
Those  who  try  it  find  it  the  quickest  manner  of  getting 
to  Atlanta  or  to  Leavenworth,  and  for  long  terms.  The 
Government,  in  these  departments,  is  the  only  thing 
the  Banking  System  has  not  been  able  to  completely 
dominate. 

Banking  and  the  control  of  money  is  the  chief  duty 
of  the  Government,  as  it  is  of  your  business,  but  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  call  back  and  undo  the  political  steal 
which  handed  this  function  over  to  individuals,  unless 
the  people  demand  it.  If  you  but  realized  it,  this  is 
the  most  important  subject  underlying  the  present 
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political  considerations,  for  these  great  banking  moguls 
see  the.  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  and  they  are  fear¬ 
ful  their  enemies  may  get  control  and  put  them  out  of 
their  illigitimate  business.  It  is  this  Banking  System 
which  makes  the  great  and  oppressive  monopolies  pos¬ 
sible,  and  keeps  them  alive,  and  keeps  severe  competi¬ 
tion  away  from  them.  The  small  man  of  ability,  and 
honesty,  has  no  chance  to  get  into  business  as  long  as 
these  controllers  of  the  money  have  the  whole  say,  and 
they  now  have.  Washington  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln 
were  right  in  saying  that  this  banking  move  granted 
to  individuals,  was  more  dangerous  than  all  the  wars 
our  country  has  fought.  This  generation  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  we  are  slaves  to  this  Banking  System — 
our  jobs,  our  business,  our  homes,  our  property,  every¬ 
thing  we  have  or  hope  to  have,  and  realizing  it,  they 
will  end  the  slavery,  and  that  very  soon.  That  is  the 
American  way,  and  may  God  speed  the  day. 

FRUIT  ADVERTISING 

ITH  wholesale  grocers  venturing  extensively 
into  the  merchandising  of  fresh  fruits  and  pro¬ 
duce,  increased  activity  among  growers  for  the 
development  of  these  markets  is  in  evidence. 

Florida  and  California  citrus  growers  have  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  important  expansion  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  eastern  markets  to  increase  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products,  and  northwestern  apple 
growers  have  just  concluded  arrangements  for  a 
similar  advertising  drive. 

These  campaigns  offer  a  possible  threat  to  further 
expansion  of  canned  fruit  sales,  and  California  cling 
peach  growers  are  countering  with  a  campaign  stress¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  canned  peaches.  California  dried 
fruit  co-operative  associations,  who  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  ease  off  in  their  advertising  campaigns  in 
recent  years,  are  likewise  planning  to  enter  the  lists 
with  more  extensive  advertising  drives. 
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Vegetable  Crop  and  Soil  Conservation 

by  J.  B.  Hutson 


Assistant  Administrator, 

Agricvltural  Adjustment  Administration 
Extracts  from  an  Address  Before  the  28th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  10,  1936. 

HE  growing  of  vegetable  crops,  as  members  of 
this  association  well  know,  is  a  highly  intensive 
type  of  agriculture,  involving  larger  production 
costs  than  most  field  crops.  It  also  is  a  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture  that  is  essential  since  the  nation  is  dependent 
upon  commercial  growers  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
vegetables  throughout  the  year. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  despite  fiuctuating  prices  and 
fickle  seasons,  vegetable  growers  have  maintained  this 
adequate  supply.  You,  like  other  farmers,  have  had 
some  disastrous  years,  particularly  in  1932  and  1933. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  income  of  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  has  fiuctuated  less  from  year  to  year  than  has  that 
of  the  producers  of  other  crops.  The  decline  during 
the  depression  was  somewhat  less  severe  and  the  in¬ 
crease  since  1932  has  been  less  marked.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  several  vegetable  crops  are 
grown  on  most  commercial  truck  farms.  Extremely 
low  prices  for  one  vegetable  often  are  offset  by  better 
returns  from  another. 

Farmers  who  depend  on  one  crop  for  practically  all 
of  their  income  suffer  from  much  wider  fluctuations 
in  returns.  Another  factor  making  for  smaller  losses 
to  vegetable  growers  during  unfavorable  years  is  the 
differences  in  the  relationship  between  harvesting  costs 
and  total  costs. 

This  season  there  has  been  an  improvement  over 
recent  years  in  returns  to  vegetable  growers,  partly 
because  of  the  drought  and  partly  because  business 
has  improved  substantially.  The  drought  served  to 
offset  increases  over  last  season’s  Commercial  vege¬ 
table  acreage,  and  improved  business  conditions  served 
to  revive  consumer  demand.  The  two  together  have 
given  us  prices  for  most  vegetable  crops  well  above 
those  of  last  season. 

Naturally,  vegetable  growers  welcome  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  returns  this  year,  but  I  hope  it  will  not 
let  us  lose  sight  of  some  very  significant  facts  and 
figures  bearing  directly  on  the  prosperity  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  growers.  Summed  up,  these  show 
that  the  general  trend  in  truck  crop  production  for  the 
United  States  over  a  long  period  has  been  for  acreage 
to  increase,  and  for  the  returns  per  acre  to  decline. 

The  acreage  of  all  commercial  truck  crops  grown 
for  canning  and  fresh  market  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  149,000  acres  or  2.5  per  cent  per  year  from 
1926  to  1935.  At  the  same  time,  the  per  acre  farm 
value  of  these  crops  declined  at  an  average  rate  of 
seven  and  a  half  dollars  or  5  per  cent  per  year. 


From  1924  to  1928  there  were  about  six  million 
acres  in  commercial  truck  crops,  including  potatoes 
and  strawberries.  By  1931,  this  total  had  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  seven  million  acres.  There  was  a  drop  in 
1933  to  about  6,750,000  acres  but  in  1934  the  acreage 
rose  to  7,335,000  and  in  1935  it  reached  7,574,000 
acres.  This  year,  truck  growers  planted  an  acreage 
near  that  of  1934  but  yields  were  reduced  because  of 
drought  conditions  in  some  areas. 

From  1926  to  1930,  the  average  per  acre  farm  value 
of  commercial  truck  crops  was  117  dollars.  The  aver¬ 
age  value  declined  to  a  low  of  53  dollars  per  acre  in 
1932  and  the  average  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
only  64  dollars  per  acre.  In  spite  of  an  average 
increase  of  623,000  acres  in  the  truck  crop  area  in  the 
1931-1935  period  over  the  1926-1930  average,  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  farm  value  of  these  crops  was  actually  290 
million  dollars  lower. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  truck  crops 
produced  for  fresh  market  shipment  and  truck  crops 
for  canning.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  truck 
acreage  has  been  used  since  1926  to  produce  vegetables 
and  melons  for  fresh  market  shipment.  The  balance 
is  used  for  canning  crops.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
annual  tonnage  for  canning  is  contracted  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  canners  and  prices  received  by  growers  of 
canning  crops  are  consequently  relatively  stable  within 
a  particular  season.  However,  low  prices  for  fresh 
vegetables  mean  by  and  large  low  prices  for  canned 
vegetables. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  growers  of 
a  number  of  important  truck  crops  cooperated  through 
marketing  agreements  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
financial  condition.  These  growers  realized  that  it 
was  to  their  advantage  to  adjust  the  market  supply 
because  the  market  supply,  together  with  consumer 
demand,  determines  the  prices  they  receive. 

Cash  payments  were  not  made  to  truck  and  vegetable 
growers  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  be¬ 
cause  under  that  Act  the  payments  were  limited  to 
producers  of  basic  agricultural  commodities  of  which 
a  surplus  had  accumulated  during  the  immediately 
preceding  years.  These  payments  were  made  to  reim¬ 
burse  those  growers  of  basic  agricultural  commodities 
who  contributed  to  the  clearing  up  of  the*  surplus  situa¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  they  were  made  for  production 
adjustment  programs  which  were  financed  by  a  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  on  the  affected  commodity. 

Surpluses  are  not  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the 
next  in  the  case  of  perishable  truck  and  vegetable 
crops.  But  the  supply  situation  is  just  as  important 
as  it  is  in  other  commodities.  Wherever  there  was 
close  cooperation  among  growers,  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  were  of  considerable  value  in  improving  the 
marketing  situation  for  truck  and  vegetable  growers. 
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The  primary  objective  of  the  former  adjustment 
program  was  to  remove  the  surpluses  which  had  to  be 
eliminated  before  farmers  could  draft  any  sound  long¬ 
time  program.  That  objective  had  been  achieved  to  a 
large  extent  when  direct  production  control  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

After  the  Court’s  decision,  Congress  repealed  what 
was  known  as  the  Potato  Act  of  1935  as  the  decision 
had  the  effect  of  invalidating  the  major  portions  of  this 
legislation.  The  Potato  Act,  with  which  most  of  you 
are  familiar,  had  been  a  direct  effort  by  Congress  to 
aid  commercial  producers  of  a  major  truck  crop. 

Wide  fluctuations  in  production  from  year  to  year 
are  wasteful  and  costly  both  to  producers  and  to  con¬ 
sumers.  This  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  case  of  pota¬ 
toes.  On  the  average,  growers  get  more  for  average¬ 
sized  potato  crops  than  they  get  from  the  average  of 
one  large  crop  and  one  small  crop.  At  the  same  time, 
prices  paid  by  consumers  are  higher  when  a  large 
potato  crop  is  averaged  with  a  small  crop  than  when 
two  crops  of  average  size  are  considered.  Marketing 
and  transportation  costs  are  increased  by  wide  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  production.  The  elimination  of  these  fluc¬ 
tuations  would  do  away  with  the  waste  and  spoilage 
which  occurs  whenever  production  is  unduly  large  and 
would  also  eliminate  most  of  the  inferior  grades  that 
consumers  are  forced  to  use  in  years  of  short  crops. 
Undoubtedly,  this  same  thing  holds  true  for  other 
vegetable  crops. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  program  is  not  a 
commodity  program  and  the  use  of  contracts,  even 
voluntary  contracts,  is  barred.  The  only  payments 
permitted  are  grants  for  soil  conservation  work  after 
it  has  been  actually  performed  by  individual  farmers. 

The  basis  of  farmers’  prosperity,  and,  in  fact,  of 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  is  continuing  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  farm  land.  Growers  of  specialized  crops 
like  vegetables  long  ago  realized  this  axiom.  Without 
rich  soil  you  could  not  long  stay  in  the  highly  competi¬ 
tive  vegetable  market.  Vegetable  growers,  as  a  rule, 
take  care  of  their  soil  because  they  know  its  worth,  but 
there  are  millions  of  acres  in  field  crops  that  need  to 
be  built  up  and  conserved. 

As  you  know,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.  For  purposes  of  administration  the 
country  is  divided  into  five  regions,  and  details  of  the 
program  have  been  shaped  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  region.  In  each  State,  farmers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  committees  work  with  the  AAA  in 
carrying  out  the  program. 

The  national  program  undertakes  to  accomplish  two 
things — encourage  diversion  of  some  acres  from  soil- 
depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops,  and  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  soil-building  practices.  Crops  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  what  they  do  to  the  soil  and  are 
classed  as  either  conserving  or  depleting.  All  of  the 
depleting  crops  are  grouped  together,  except  certain 
special  crops  like  tobacco,  cotton,  and  peanuts.  Sepa¬ 
rate  base  acreages  are  provided  for  those  crops  but 
they  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  whole  program  as 
the  crops  that  make  up  the  general  soil-depleting  base. 

Payments  for  diverting  acreage  from  soil-depleting 


crops  to  soil-conserving  crops  are  made  on  a  per  acre 
basis  and  represent  some  of  the  sacrifice  of  cash  in¬ 
come  that  might  have  been  gained  from  the  extra  acre¬ 
age  of  soil-depleting  crops. 

This  national  program  does  not  pretend  to  regulate 
production  or  marketing.  We  still  have  available, 
however,  marketing  agreements  which  have  proved 
valuable  devices  in  increasing  returns  to  producers  of 
several'  important  commodities. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  is  adequate  control  of  a  commodity  shipped  to 
market  in  order  to  maintain  or  improve  the  returns  to 
growers.  The  principle  is  not  new.  It  was  used  for 
some  years  before  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  by  various  groups  which  attempted  to  adjust 
shipments  to  market  requirements  on  an  industry-wide 
basis.  Consequently,  many  of  the  present  marketing 
agreement  programs  are  regarded  as  logical  out¬ 
growths  of  experiences  in  past  cooperative  marketing 
efforts. 

Some  of  you  may  consider  it  feasible  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
with  marketing  agreements  in  the  case  of  some  crops. 

We  hope  during  the  coming  weeks  to  explore  fully 
the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  a  conservation 
program  that  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  truck  and 
vegetable  growers.  In  this  endeavor,  we  shall  need 
and  seek  advice  of  truck  and  vegetable  growers.  In 
the  last  analysis  a  program  that  will  benefit  them  must 
be  one  that  they  have  shaped. 

A  program  for  truck  crop  production  will  require 
consideration  under  one  broad  heading  of  23  major 
vegetable  crops  and  a  number  of  lesser  ones.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  highly  seasonal  in  order  to  provide 
a  year-round  supply  of  fresh  vegetables.  Production 
costs  and  yields  per  acre  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
producing  areas.  Soil  types  vary  and  certain  areas 
are  irrigated  while  others  are  not.  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  growing  for  canning  of  an 
acreage  nearly  as  great  as  that  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  truck  crops  for  fresh  market.  The  practice, 
during  a  12-months  period,  of  growing  two  or  three 
different  crops  on  the  same  land  in  certain  areas  adds 
to  the  problem  of  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
for  a  soil-conservation  program  for  truck  crops. 

We  already  are  at  work  on  these  problems.  Several 
proposals  have  been  made.  At  least  one  committee, 
made  up  of  truck  and  vegetable  growers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  college  specialists,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  whole  truck  crop  situation  and  the  possibilities 
for  a  program  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

Some  of  the  proposals  provide  for  the  classification 
of  vegetable  crops  into  different  categories  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  maintenance  of  an  acreage  of  these 
crops  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  consumers  at 
reasonable  prices.  Payments  would  be  made  for  the 
planting  of  soil-conserving  crops  and  adoption  of  soil- 
conserving  practices.  The  amount  of  these  payments 
would  depend  upon  the  cost  of  growing  the  soil-con¬ 
serving  crops  or  adopting  the  soil-building  practices 
and  the  value  of  the  truck  and  vegetable  crops  grown. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Use  NEW-WAY 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

for  your 

TALL  CANS 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO.,  Hanover,  Penna. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Read)!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aaeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association^  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money-Time-and  Worry 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incoiporated 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  »  Efficient  »  Economical  foi  30  years 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Products 


We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


ROBINS'  Improved  ROBINS' 

All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock  All  Perforated  Process  Crate 

For  Immediate  Shipment 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  September  13,  1936 — Green  & 
Wax:  Crop  three  weeks  late  on  account  of  dry 
weather ;  no  packing  done  as  yet.  Stand  is  poor ;  can¬ 
not  possibly  make  over  40  per  cent  crop  from  acreage 
out. 

GOODING,  IDAHO,  September  4,  1936 — Crop  100  per 
cent  this  year.  Good  quality  and  a  good  yield  per  acre. 

CORN 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA,  September  15,  1936 — Finished 
packing  and  it  was  the  shortest  crop  in  our  history. 
Had  760  acres  and  only  received  one-half  ton  to  the 
acre.  Packed  9,200  cases  and  should,  under  normal 
conditions,  pack  70,000  cases.  No  rain  here  for  60  days. 

BROUGE,  PA.,  September  12,  1936 — About  all  in  cans. 

A  little  better  than  a  five  year  average. 

SPINACH,  MUSTARD  AND  TURNIP  GREENS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  September  13,  1936 — Now 

planting. 

TOMATOES 

GOODING,  IDAHO,  September  4,  1936 — Have  70  acres. 
Fair  yield  but  are  not  setting  as  they  should.  Cold 
weather  causing  slow  ripening.  Anticipate  6  tons  to 
the  acre.  Expect  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  September  12,  1936 — This  territory 
will  produce  about  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  this 
season,  providing  we  do  not  have  a  killing  frost  before 
the  end  of  October.  Early  plants  had  no  yield  and 
poor  quality,  due  to  the  extreme  hot  and  dry  weather 
during  the  summer.  Quality  of  the  later  plants  should 
be  improved,  but  there  has  been  practically  no  canning 
as  yet  as  crop  has  gone  into  products.  It  will  be  the 
week  of  September  21st  before  we  will  see  normal 
packing.  Rains  the  last  week  here  retarded  ripening. 
Estimates  60  days  ago  were  that  we  would  have  about 
75  per  cent  normal  crop,  but  estimates  today  indicate 
about  50  per  cent  and  it  will  take  six  weeks  more  of 
very  favorable  weather  to  produce  that  much  produc¬ 
tion.  Packers  here  have  sold  both  spots  and  new  pack 
this  past  week  at  75  cents  for  No.  2  standard  tomatoes. 
There  have  been  a  few  sales  on  same  size  at  70  cents 
and  721/2  cents,  but  quality  did  not  warrant  any  better 
price. 

HARTVILLE,  OHIO,  September  14,  1936 — Yield  here 
100  per  cent  over  last  year,  but  this  is  first  year  there 
was  a  commercial  cannery  in  this  county.  Prospects 
so  far,  and  barring  early  frost,  are  good  for  nice  yield 
per  acre. 

BROUGE,  PA.,  September  12,  1936 — Crop  short ;  about 
60  per  cent  yield. 


MIDWAY,  TENN.,  September  14, 1936 — We  contracted 
about  60  per  cent  acreage  and  as  we  had  a  very  dry 
spring  a  shortage  of  plants  resulted,  so  that  about  25 
per  cent  of  acreage  was  set.  Because  of  the  continued 
dry  weather  this  summer,  do  not  expect  to  pack  over 
10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent.  Expect  tomatoes  to  be 
very  high. 

FRUIT 

GOODING,  IDAHO,  September  4, 1936 — Crop  two  weeks 
early.  Quality  good  but  yield  small. 

SAVING  SEPTEMBER  RAINS  HELP  MANY  DRY 
STATES,  SAYS  U.S.D.A. 

EPTEMBER  started  with  saving  rains  in  many 
grain  states  left  extremely  dry  by  the  three- 
month  drought.  Widespread  rainfall  the  first  10 
days  of  this  month  were  specially  beneficial  in  the 
Lake  region  and  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valley 
States,  according  to  J.  B.  Kincer  of  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau.  They  brought  only  partial  relief  in  most  of  the 
Plain  states,  with  good  rains,  however,  in  Kansas, 
extreme  western  Oklahoma,  and  northwestern  Texas. 
These  rains  came  too  late  to  improve  the  corn  crop 
materially,  Mr.  Kincer  says,  but  they  were  of  great 
value  in  conditioning  the  soil  for  plowing  and  fall 
seeding  and  for  fall  forage  crops  that  may  be  pas¬ 
tured.  A  large  southwestern  area,  including  northern 
Texas,  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  western  Arkansas,  con¬ 
tinued  dry. 

The  passing  of  August  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  crop  seasons  in  the  history  of  the 
interior  United  States.  Much  of  the  heart  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  the  country — that  part  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains — ^had  an 
unprecedently  hot,  dry  summer,  with  rainfall  less  than 
half  normal  over  a  wide  territory.  The  drought  cen¬ 
tered  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  where,  in 
many  places,  temperatures  broke  their  past  high  rec¬ 
ords  and  rainfall  was  less  than  one-third  normal  for 
the  3  summer  months.  States  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  westward,  on  the  other  hand,  had  more  than 
normal  rainfall.  Growing  conditions  there  were  un¬ 
usually  favorable.  In  many  parts  of  the  more  eastern 
states  there  was  some  lack  of  rain,  but  the  summer 
drought  there  was  not  severe  generally. 

The  summer  of  1936  was  the  dryest  of  record  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
the  Dakotas.  While  previous  dry  records  were  not 
broken,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Arkansas  had  less  rain  this  summer  than  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1934. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIl^G  C01HPA1\IY,  Inc 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^JooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


DOUBLE  VALUE 


FOR  THE  PRICE  YOU 
EXPECT  TO  PAY 


CORN  FILLER  shown  taken  apart  for  clean¬ 
ing  without  even  turning  a  thumb  nut. 


For  One  FILLER 

QUR-CORN  FILLER — Has  many  uses,  it  will  also 
handle  Liquid  and  Semi-Liquid  ground  and  mashed  Sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  Pumpkin,  Crushed  Fruits,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Potted  Meats,  Jams  and  Preserves,  Lard  and  Molasses. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 

SOUPS  and  TOMATO  PULP 

Valveless — This  new  corn  filler  has  no  valves,  no  valve  casings,  no  valve 
plungers,  no  value  slides,  no  valve  operating  cams,  no  valve  plunger 
rollers  or  cut-off  plate.  The  numerous  complicated  features  of  other 
fillers  have  been  entirely  eliminated  which  makes  this  machine  so  simple 
that  there  is  practically  nothing  to  wear  out. 

An  Important  Feature  From  A  Sanitary  Point. 

Quickly  Cleaned — The  seven  pistons  may  be  instantly  lifted  out  and  the 
cylinder  removed  as  a  unit  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Interchangeable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  No.  1  and  No.  3  inclusive.  Built 
with  or  without  Cooker  Tank. 

'  Please  write  for  further  details  and  prices 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

CEDAKBURG,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.,  206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY,  1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  Washington.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 
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Federal  Grades  A  Sales  Asset 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


Sometimes  when  reviewing  alphabetical  agencies 
organized  by  the  present  administration  we  are 
apt  to  feel  that  far  too  many  of  them  are  engaged 
in  activities  not  touching  our  lives  at  all.  The  multi¬ 
plicity  of  them  encourages  us  to  lump  all  in  a  designa¬ 
tion  not  flattering  to  say  the  least.  Look  particularly 
into  the  workings  of  any,  however,  and  a  different 
aspect  is  apt  to  disclose  itself.  Take  the  A.  A.  A.,  for 
instance.  One  of  its  various  outputs  is  that  readable 
booklet,  “Consumer’s  Guide”.  Look  over  with  me  the 
issue  of  July  27th,  1936. 

On  page  14  we  note  an  attractive  illustration  of  a 
group  at  home  over  the  title,  “Amateur  testing  of  un¬ 
labeled  but  officially  graded  canned  peas  has  been  used 
by  more  than  one  consumer  group  eager  to  learn  the 
relation  between  price  and  quality  in  the  foods  they 
buy.”  The  illustration  accompanies  the  article  “Stand¬ 
ard  Facts”.  This  is  accurately  subtitled  “Answers  to 
consumers’  questions  about  the  use  of  Government 
grades  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.”  (Published  in 
The  Canning  Trade,  Vol.  59,  No.  6,  page  7.)  Knowing 
as  little  as  many  canners  do  about  the  possible  interest 
of  the  housewife  in  Government  grading  of  canned 
foods,  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  this  article  closely 
in  order  that  we  may  learn  what  some  people  really 
think  about  Government  grading  of  the  foods  we  can 
commercially. 

The  statement  is  made  that  millions  of  dozen  cans 
of  canned  foods  are  now  sold  annually  on  the  basis  of 
Government  grades.  Also  that  large  loans  are  fre¬ 
quently  supported  by  official  certificates  indicating  the 
quality  of  canned  foods  covered  by  warehouse  receipts. 
The  further  statement  is  also  before  us  in  the  article 
that  millions  upon  millions  of  labels  on  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  indicate  the  quality  of  canned  products 
in  the  terms  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  grades 
for  the  assistance  of  the  consumer.  Surely  no  pub¬ 
lisher  may  be  blamed  for  tooting  his  own  horn  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  read  that  consumers  read  the 
“Guide”  regularly  and  are  showing  their  interest  in 
news  of  the  Government  grading  and  in  the  significance 
in  general  of  grades  and  standards  on  consumer  goods. 
From  here  on  I  am  going  to  quote  largely  questions  and 
answers  showing  how  Government  grading  of  canned 
foods  can  help  merchandise  your  pack  profitably. 

Question  “Are  the  grades  developed  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  particular  group?”  Answer  “No.  The 
grades  are  developed  to  serve  the  interests  of  producers 
and/or  canners,  financing  agencies,  distributors  and 


consumers.”  Don’t  you  see  how  broadly  the  use  of 
Government  grading  covers  the  field  of  those  interested 
in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables?  From  the  producer 
to  the  housewife  we  find  those  to  whom  Government 
grading  of  canned  foods  should  be  helpful  and  profit¬ 
able. 

Question  “What  prepared  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
be  graded?”  Answer  Any  canned  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  are  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  containers 
and  that  have  been  sterilized  by  heat.  Question  “For 
what  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  official  or  tenta¬ 
tive  standards  for  grades  now  in  effect  used  by  the 
grading  service?”  Answer  “Apples,  applesauce,  red 
sour  pitted  cherries,  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice, 
peaches  and  pears,  asparagus,  dry  beans,  lima  beans, 
snap  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cream-style  corn,  whole- 
grain-style  corn,  mushrooms,  peas,  pimentos,  pump¬ 
kin,  sauerkraut,  spinach,  tomatoes,  tomato  catsup,  to¬ 
mato  juice  and  tomato  pulp.”  There  is  an  imposing 
list  of  canned  good  things  against  which  the  canner 
may  use  his  good  judgment  in  asking  for  Government 
grading.  Here’s  hoping  some  canners  reading  this  ar¬ 
ticle  will  apply  for  such  examination  of  his  pack  and 
get  in  line  with  growing  consumer  preference. 

Question  “According  to  what  standards  are  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  graded  ?”  Answer  “On  official  or 
on  tentative  standards  for  grades,  or  on  other  stand¬ 
ards  suitable  for  the  purpose.”  Question  “What  pro¬ 
cedure  obtains  in  the  development  of  grades  ?”  Answer 
“A  study  is  made  of  the  qualities  actually  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  typical  canneries  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Studies  are  made  of  trade  and  consumer  preferences 
aqd  the  grades  are  so  drawn  that  each  grade  represents 
clearly  distinguishable  differences  in  monetary  value.” 
If  Government  grading  were  compulsory  I  can  hear  the 
wail  arising  from  the  buyer  who  refuses  to  allow  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  canner  to  be  present  when  samples 
are  examined  and  purchases  are  made.  I  can  see  the 
rapidly  swelling  sales  of  canned  foods  under  factory 
label  and  the  dwindling  sales  of  jobbers’  labeled  goods 
at  higher  prices  for  the  same  Government  grade.  It’s 
for  this  very  reason  I  am  fearful  about  the  final  adop¬ 
tion  of  Government  grading  for  the  bulk  of  our  canned 
foods.  Far  too  many  cases  of  canned  foods  yearly  are 
sold  to  the  uninformed  consumer  at  prices  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  like  grades  are  profitably  bringing  to 
canners  willing  to  grow  slowly  but  surely  in  the  good 
graces  of  Mrs.  United  States  of  America! 
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Question  “Does  the  grader  certify  fact  aside  from 
grade?  Answer  “Yes.  The  grader  will  reflect  any  facts 
that  are  necessary  to  give  interested  parties  an  accu¬ 
rate  description  of  quality  and  condition  of  the  sam¬ 
ples,  and  every  factor  having  a  bearing  on  the  lot.”  In 
another  answer  we  learn  the  grader  will  go  further 
and  “reflect  in  his  certiflcate  all  pertinent  information 
having  a  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  goods for  exam¬ 
ple,  whether  the  cans  or  labels  of  shipping  containers 
are  damaged  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.”  Question  “In 
what  way  are  the  interests  of  the  consumer  served?” 
Answer  “The  simple  nomenclature,  when  shown  on  la¬ 
bels,  should  afford  a  guide,  a,  valuable  guide,  to  the 
housewife  in  making  purchases.  The  nomenclature 
employed  in  designating  the  grades  is  very  simple, 
‘Grade  A’,  ‘Grade  B’,  ‘Grade  C’,  and  ‘Off-Grade’  or 
‘Substandard’.  The  last  group  in  some  commodities, 
for  example,  canned  peaches,  is  divided  into  four  addi¬ 
tional  grades,  ‘Grade  D’,  ‘Grade  E’,  ‘Grade  F’  and 
‘Sample  Grade’.” 

Question  “When  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  graded,  is  the  container  in  which  the  product  is 
carried  required  to  show  the  grade  of  the  contents?” 
Answer  “No.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
the  canner  or  distributor  whether  the  container  shows 
the  grade  of  the  contents.  The  extent  to  which  con¬ 
sumers  demand  grade  labeling  largely  influences  the 
extent  to  which  grade  labeling  is  used.  In  a  city  of 
over  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  I  do  not  recall 
any  advertisement  featuring  a  canned  foods  sale  of 
Government  Graded  canned  things  to  eat.  I  do  know 
why  such  a  feature  is  not  called  for  when  nationally 
advertised  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  supported 
with  local  advertising.  However,  suppose  your  distrib¬ 
utor  finds  later  in  the  season  that  an  active  competi¬ 
tor  is  advertising  through  his  group,  ‘Canned  Corn, 
white  or  yellow,  three  cans  for  a  quarter,’  while  your 
customer  must  ask  the  public  through  the  stores  in 
his  group  a  much  higher  price  because  his  offerings  are 
not  canned  field  corn  but  an  honest  Government  ‘Grade 
C’  pack.  Those  of  you  who  do  not  countenance  the 
packing  of  cattle  food  as  a  diet  for  humans  must  do 
what  you  can  to  prevent  too  much  damage  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  honestly  canned  corn.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  in  which  to  combat  such  competition  than  by 
means  of  an  advertisement  or  ads  by  your  customer 
stating  plainly  what  field  corn  is,  what  it  is  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for,  what  Government  ‘Grade  C’  corn  is 
and  why  one  is  worth  much  more  than  the  other.” 

If  you  are  among  the  leaders  who  are  using  Govern¬ 
ment  grading  in  disposing  of  your  pack,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  tell  the  world  about  it.  Meat  packers  spend 
their  own  money  in  telling  the  housewives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  about  U.  S.  Government  inspected  beef,  canners 
should  do  no  less.  In  conclusion,  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  plainly  about  your  goods  when  you  are  prepar¬ 
ing  your  ads.  Remember  the  answer  to  our  concluding 
question  and  quotation  from  the  Consumer’s  Guide. 
Question  “When  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  bear 
such  grade  designations  as  ‘Grade  A’  or  ‘Fancy’,  what 
guarantee  is  there  that  the  merchandise  is  of  the  grade 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  CAN  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
recently  leased  the  factory  building  at  6501  W.  65th 
Street,  Clearing,  Illinois,  from  the  Clearing  Industrial 
District.  The  building  which  contains  about  100,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  will  be  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  packers  cans.  It  is  planned  to  place 
this  plant  in  operation  early  next  year.  Owens-Illinois 
Can  Company,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  was  organized  in  January, 
1936,  to  take  over  the  business  and  properties  of 
Enterprise  Can  Company,  McKees  Rocks,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Tin  Decorating  Company,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Subsequently  the  assets  and  business  of  the  St. 
Louis  Can  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  were 
acquired. 

SECRETARY  JOHN  P.  STREET  announces  December  10th 
and  11th  as  the  date  for  the  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc. ;  the  place 
to  be  determined  later. 

• 

A  RECENT  FIRE,  of  unknown  origin,  did  some  $30,000 
damage  to  the  cannery  at  Auburn,  Nebraska  owned  by 
M.  S.  Murray  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  will  in¬ 
crease  their  capital  stock  through  the  issuance  of 
85,000  shares  of  common  stock  to  be  sold  at  $17.50  per 
share.  $135,000  of  the  amount  is  to  be  used  to  retire 
notes  due  June  1st,  1937.  Gross  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  31st,  1936,  was  $14,226,480,  with  a 
net  income  of  $1,114,781. 

• 

A  STUDY  of  the  packaging  methods  employed  by  rep¬ 
resentative  American  concerns  manufacturing  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  goods  is  contained  in  a  volume 
called  “Packaging,  Packing  &  Shipping,”  published  by 
the  American  Management  Association.  The  volume  is 
claimed  to  be  perhaps  the  most  complete  study  of 
packaging,  packing  and  shipping  that  has  yet  appeared. 
In  it  are  37  authors  writing  on  41  phases  of  the  subject. 
Sixty-four  pages  of  illustrations  graphically  show 
packages  that  have  won  awards  in  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Associations’  annual  competition  for  distinc¬ 
tive  merit  in  packaging.  The  contents  of  the  book 
trace  the  development  of  packaging  through  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Marketing  Division  of  the  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association — a  non-profit  professional  society 
doing  research  work  in  all  phases  of  business  manage¬ 
ment.  The  authors  of  the  various  chapters  in  the  book 
are  sales,  production,  advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
agers;  heads  of  design  departments;  colorists;  typo¬ 


graphic  counselors ;  heads  of  shipping  departments,  etc. 

A  strikingly  smart  package  in  itself,  the  book’s  cover 
was  designed  by  the  well  known  commercial  artist,  Jim 
Nash,  whose  design  for  the  DuPont  Five  Star  Anti- 
Freeze  Container  won  the  Irwin  D.  Wolf  Award  in  the 
1936  packaging  competition.  Information  regarding 
this  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  American 
Management  Association,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  price  of  the  volume  is  $7.50. 

• 

GEORGE  P.  THOMPSON,  President  of  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  is  making  very 
determined  effort  to  further  the  use  of  canned  food  by 
acquainting  the  housewife  with  its  merits  through 
suggesting  the  use  on  the  label  of  the  slogan  “Already 
cooked,  heat  only — add  butter.”  His  letter,  in  part, 
follows:  “The  thought  has  often  occured  to  me  (as  a 
buyer)  that  there  was  something  missing  on  most 
canned  vegetable  labels,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
canned  vegetables  should  indicate  on  the  label  some 
method  of  preparation  before  serving,  such  as  ‘Heat 
before  serving — add  butter.’  Canned  meats  usually 
bear  some  statement,  for  an  example :  ‘Thoroughly  cool 
before  serving’ — Soups,  ‘Heat  before  serving.’  My 
family  is  a  large  user  of  canned  vegetables  such  as 
peas,  stringless  beans  (Refugee)  and  I  have  yet  to  see 
on  the  label  of  either  one  of  these  some  method  of 
serving.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  from  many 
years  experience  that  housewives  almost  invariably 
cook  canned  vegetables  again,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  heat  and  cooking  again  destroys 
the  true  value  of  the  product.  I  would  suggest  some 
plan  whereby  the  vegetable  canners  would  universally 
indicate  on  their  labels  that  the  product  is  already 
cooked,  heating  is  only  necessary,  and  I  feel  confident 
it  will  add  materially  to  the  distribution  of  canned 
foods.  When  I  tell  you  that  there  are  three  canned 
items  that  are  used  on  my  table  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  out  of  every  year,  you  will  appreciate 
that  I  speak  from  experience.  The  thought  has  also 
occurred  to  me  for  those  who  advertise  canned  vege¬ 
tables  in  National  Periodicals — they  should  emphasize 
in  their  ads:  ‘Already  cooked — ^heat  only — serve  with 
butter’.” 

• 

OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  their  Annual 
meeting  December  8th  and  9th,  place  to  be  later  de¬ 
cided,  according  to  an  announcement  of  President  H. 
F.  Krimendahl  through  Secretary  Roy  Irons. 

• 

c.  P.  MCCORMICK,  President  of  McCormick  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  has  inaugurated  a  plan  giving  to  all 
employees  a  10-minute  recess  period  at  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  another  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
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using  the  honor  system.  All  of  the  employees  leave 
their  work  and  go  to  the  large  Recreation  Hall  where 
a  delightful  glass  of  iced  tea  is  served  during  the  hot 
weather  and  hot  tea  is  served  during  the  cool  weather. 
This  innovation,  given  as  a  kindly  gesture  by  the 
management,  has  not  only  been  highly  appreciated  by 
all  of  the  employees,  but  has  also  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  office  and  manufacturing  departments  ap¬ 
proximately  5  per  cent  over  the  results  of  the  period 
when  the  recess  periods  were  not  given. 

• 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
(Iowa)  Food  Products  Company,  the  corn  canning 
plant  at  Guttenberg,  Iowa,  has  resumed  operations  for 
the  first  time  since  1931. 

• 

EXCEPTIONALLY  heavy  movement  of  canned  salmon 
eastward  from  Seattle  during  recent  months  is  shown 
in  the  reports  of  cars  shipped  made  by  the  leading  rail¬ 
roads  and  intercoastal  steamship  lines  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  canned  salmon  industry.  Carload  ship¬ 
ments  in  August  over  the  railroads  serving  Seattle 
totaled  321  cars,  as  against  a  total  of  160  cars  for  the 
same  month  in  1935.  July  movement  was  also  far 
ahead  of  a  year  ago.  The  figure  for  this  July  was  194 
cars  as  compared  with  111  cars  in  July  1935.  Ship¬ 
ments  by  rail  have  shown  a  progressive  increase  during 
the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  In  June  ship¬ 
ments  were  11.3  per  cent  higher  than  June  1935.  In 
July  the  percentage  of  increase  over  the  comparable 
month  a  year  ago  had  jumped  to  74.8  per  cent,  and  in 
August  the  figure  had  mounted  to  100.67  per  cent. 
Domestic  shipments  over  the  intercoastal  lines  report¬ 
ing  for  three  months,  June  through  August,  this  year 
showed  an  increase  of  58.4  per  cent  over  the  same 
months  a  year  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
65  per  cent  of  domestic  canned  salmon  shipments  out 
of  Seattle  normally  go  by  water  route.  These  heavy 
shipments  are  interpreted  as  indicating  expectation  by 
the  buying  trade  of  greatly  augmented  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  salmon  this  fall. 

• 

BATES  CANNING  COMPANY,  Hartville,  Ohio,  owned  by 
Herbert  B.  Bates,  is  getting  off  to  a  good  initial  start 
in  its  first  season  of  operation,  canning  tomatoes,  to¬ 
mato  juice  and  raspberries. 

BELL  CANNING  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  which  had 
been  in  receivership  for  some  time,  has  been  dissolved 
by  district  court  order. 

• 

THE  PUBLIC  HEARING  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
quarantining  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas 
and  Utah  on  account  of  peach  mosaic,  announced  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  14,  has  been  changed  to 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and  will  be  held  September  21. 
The  change  was  made  at  the  request  of  nurserymen 
and  peach  producers  to  a  point  nearer  the  affected  area. 

• 

THE  F.  E.  BOOTH  COMPANY,  packers  of  fish  and  vege¬ 
tables,  plan  the  construction  of  a  fish  reduction  plant 
at  Pittsburgh  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000. 


LOUISIANA  FOOD  LAW 
Further  Information  as  to  Regulations  Governing 
Registration 
From  N.  C.  A.  Bulletin 

The  National  Canners  Association  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  A.  O’Hara,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Health,  asking 
by  whom  registration  in  Louisiana  should  be  made 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  Canned  foods  which  are  shipped  by  a  distribu¬ 
tor  under  his  own  label : 

(2)  Canned  foods  which  for  any  reason  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  one  canner  by  another  and  shipped  under 
the  label  of  the  canner  making  such  purchases  (of 
course  the  label  bearing  the  words  “Packed  for,”  “Dis¬ 
tributed  by,”  or  equivalent  expressions). 

The  following  reply  to  these  questions  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  O’Hara : 

“In  reply  to  your  first  question  as  set  forth  in  the 
second  and  third  paragraphs  of  your  letter,  advise  that 
we  are  following  a  registration  procedure  as  suggested 
by  you,  viz:  That  a  jobber  will  be  required  to  register 
a  canned  product  where  he  secures  products  from  the 
stocks  of  several  canners  and  places  his  own  label 
thereon  as  distributor.  As  you  indicate,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  unfair  to  attempt  to  impose  responsibility  for 
such  products  upon  any  canner  from  whom  the  jobber 
secures  his  stock.  This  procedure,  in  such  cases,  is 
intended  to  be  included  in  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  being  drawn  up  as  authorized  by  the  law. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question  as  included  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  your  letter,  in  the  case 
of  canners  who  secure  products  from  other  canners  for 
any  reason  such  as  failure  to  pack  any  particular  prod¬ 
uct,  or  due  to  shortage  of  stock  of  that  product,  the 
same  procedure  in  registration  will  be  followed  as  in 
the  case  of  jobbers,  viz:  That  the  canner  who  affixes 
his  label  to  the  product  and  ships  same  under  his  own 
name  will  be  held  liable  for  the  registration  and  the 
condition  of  the  merchandise.” 

TOMATO  SAUCE  FACTORY  IN  EGYPT 

TOMATO  sauce  plant  has  been  established  in 
Egypt  with  a  daily  capacity  of  twelve  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  from  the  American  commer¬ 
cial  attache  at  Cairo,  but  this  capacity  is  utilized  only 
during  the  Egyptian  tomato  season — March  to  April, 
June  to  July,  and  October  to  November.  Even  then 
that  figure  is  not  reached  very  often  as  the  demand  for 
tomato  sauce  is  not  so  big  as  to  warrant  an  output 
equal  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  daily  output  of  the  plant  is  from 
one  to  two  tons  and  sometimes  even  less. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  in  Egypt  during  the  whole  year 
but  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  the  months  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  insuring  a  constant  and  adequate 
supply  for  the  factory.  Egypt,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  potential  market  for  foreign  canned 
tomato  sauce. 

Small  quantities  of  tomato  sauce  produced  by  the 
plant  are  shipped  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  of  late  been  trying  to  introduce  its  products 
in  the  British  market. 
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FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Beiskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  .&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm- Ryder  Co,,  Nia^ura  Falls,  N.  Y, ;  J,  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin:  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


STOKESDALE 
Proving  Grounds 

is  one  of  the  important  tomato  breeding 
stations  in  the  country.  Asa  member  of  the 
canning  trade  you  axe  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  during  August  or  September.  This 
year’s  program  includes  40  breeding  plots, 
265  strains  for  row-testing  and  463  acres  for 
seed  production.  Our  work  is  open  for 
public  inspection  and  study. 

a  You  will  be  made  cordially  welcome 
during  the  business  hours  of  any  week 
day.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  you  will 
telephone  Moorestown  1020  in  advance 
of  your  coming. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Tomato  Seed  Breedere  and  Growers 

Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Small  Peas  Saved! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

“TAe  Original  Grader  House*'* 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Container  Specification  Changes 


By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


STATEMENT  I 

TENTATIVE  PROPOSAL  FOR  REVISION  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 


CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE,  representing  the  railroads  of  the 
entire  country,  have  scheduled  a  series  of  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  on  proposed  specifications  for  fibre  boxes 
to  be  used  in  shipping  canned  foods.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  as  follows :  Atlanta,  October  7 ;  New  York^ 
October  14 ;  Chicago,  October  21.  The  proposed  speci¬ 
fications  have  been  developed  by  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  following  a  lengthy 
survey  conducted  by  that  organization  into  loss  and 
damage  to  canned  foods  in  shipment. 

Joseph  B.  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  association’s 
containers  committee,  and  C.  Pascarella,  traffic  man¬ 
ager  for  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  NAWGA’s  committee  on  dented  cans  and 
damaged  labels,  have  been  active  in  furthering  the 
move  for  changes  in  container  specifications. 

Announcing  the  hearings  this  week,  the  association 
said:  “Previous  to  this  docketing,  a  joint  meeting  was 
arranged  of  canners,  carriers,  box  manufacturers  and 
the  association.  It  was  decided  to  docket  for  public 
hearing  specifications  to  cover  shipments  by  rail.  The 
association  was  requested  to  submit  separate  specifica¬ 
tions  to  cover  intercoastal  shipments.  Both  will  be 
heard  on  the  dates  mentioned  above.  We  are  pleased 
to  state  that  the  intercoastal  steamship  lines  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  willingness  to  support  our  position  at  these 
hearings. 

“The  intolerable  situation  on  dented  cans  and  dam¬ 
aged  labels  has  been  with  us  for  many  years.  This  is 
really  the  first  opportunity  the  wholesale  grocers  have 
had  to  contribute  their  efforts  in  a  concrete  way  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  While  we  have  known 
that  this  situation  has  been  acute,  it  is  now  necessary 
that  we  submit,  publicly,  definite  facts  to  the  interests 
involved ;  viz :  railroads,  steamship  companies,  and  box 
manufacturers. 

“The  interests  involved  will  have  representatives  at 
the  hearings  and  knowing  the  situation  as  we  do,  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  will  be  expressed  against  the 
specifications.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  to  make  a  special  point  of  having  a  repre¬ 
sentative  at  these  hearings.” 

The  tentative  proposals  drawn  up  by  the  grocers’ 
association  are  summarized  as  follows : 


FIBRE  BOXES  FOR  CANNED  FOODS  IN  ROUND  CANS— FOR 
INTERCOSTAL  MOVEMENT 

Suggested 


Comments 

Corrugated  Solid  Fibre 

1 

Up  to  27# 

.016  -  .09  -  .016 

.065 

Gross  Weight 

226# 

226# 

2 

Over  27#  and  up  to  40# 

48  Units  or  less 

.030  -  .09  •  .016 

.060 

Gross  Weight 

260# 

260# 

3 

Over  40#  and  up  to  50# 

48  Units  or  less 

.030  -  .09  -  .022 

.090 

Gross  Weight 

276# 

276# 

4 

Over  50#  and  up  to  70# 

48  Units  or  less 

.030  -  .09  -  .030 

.100 

Gross  weight 

326# 

326# 

6 

All  over  70#  and  up  to  90# 

.035  -  .09  -  .036 

.110 

Gross  Weight 

350# 

360# 

Top  and  bottom  of  all  containers  to  be  so  arranged  that  cans  will  set  flat  | 

on  surface.  If  pads  are  used,  they  must  fill  area  between  flaps.  1 

Calipers  specified  to  be  minimum  caliper.  Resistance  (bursting  test)  of  any  I 

one  container  to  be  specified,  to  be  average  of  six  tests,  three  in  and  three  out.  1 

Double-faced  corrugated  board  must  be  “B”  flute,  must  be  water  finished  on 
one  side,  (outside,)  and  must  have  not  less  than  60  flutes  per  foot.  Corrugation 
must  be  of  Craft  Paper. 

STATEMENT  II 

TENTATIVE  PROPOSAL  FOR  REVISION  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
FIBRE  BOXES  FOR  CANNED  FOODS  IN  ROUND  CANS— FOR 
RAIL  MOVEMENT 

Suggested 


Comments 

Corrugated 

Solid  Fibre 

1 

Up  to  27# 

.016  -  .009  - 

.016 

.060 

Gross  weight 

226# 

226# 

2 

Over  27#  and  up  to  40# 

.016  -  .009  - 

.016 

.070 

Gross  Weight 

260# 

260# 

3 

Over  40#  and  up  to  65# 

.016  -  .009  - 

.016 

.080 

Gross  Weight 

Not  less  than 

260# 

276# 

48  units 

4 

Over  40#  and  up  to  60#-2^#10 

.030  -  .009  - 

.022 

.080 

Gross  Weight 

Not  less  than 

276# 

24  units 

6 

Over  40#  and  up  to  65#-#10 

.030  -  .009  - 

.022 

Gross  Weight 

12  units  or 

03009-022 

less 

6 

All  over  60#  up  to  90# 

.030  -  .009  - 

.030 

.100 

Gross  Weight 

326# 

326# 

Top  and  bottom  of  all  containers 

so  arranged 

that  cans  will  set 

flat  on 

surface.  If  pads  are  used,  they  must  fill  area  between  flaps. 

Calipers  specified  to  be  minimum  caliper.  Resistance  (bursting  test)  of  any 
one  container  to  be  specified,  to  be  average  of  six  tests,  three  in  and  three  out. 

Double-faced  corrugated  board  must  be  “B”  flute,  must  be  water  finished  on 
one  side  (outside),  and  must  have  not  less  than  60  flutes  per  foot.  Corrugation 
must  be  of  Craft  Paper. 

• 

JOBBING  INDEX  HIGHER 

HOLESALE  grocery  prices  again  averaged 
higher  last  month,  it  is  (iisclosed  by  the  monthly 
index  compiled  for  National- American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney.  Re¬ 
porting  on  last  month’s  movement.  Dr.  Haney  says : 

“The  index  continued  to  rise  sharply  in  August, 
reaching  its  highest  point  since  October,  1930,  with  the 
exception  of  May  last  year.  The  index  increased  3.8 
per  cent  over  July,  although  it  normally  drops  0.5  per 
cent  in  August. 

“A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index 
of  88.1  in  August,  against  84.8  in  July.  (The  average 
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for  1921  is  taken  as  100.)  For  the  first  time  since 
October,  1935,  the  index  is  higher  than  the  figure  for 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  previous,  being  2.3 
per  cent  above  August,  1935. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative 
grocery  items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  aver¬ 
aged,  a  weight  being  given  to  each  according  to  its 
importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average  grocer. 

“The  average  prices  of  corn  and  peas  showed  par¬ 
ticularly  sharp  gains,  while  other  items  which  aver¬ 
aged  higher  were  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  macaroni, 
corn  syrup,  cottonseed  oil,  coffee,  prunes,  raisins,  dried 
beans.  No.  2  tomatoes,  peaches,  lard,  flour,  cornmeal, 
and  oats.  The  average  price  of  sugar  was  again  off 
sharply,  and  rice.  No.  3  tomatoes,  and  salmon  were  also 
lower.” 

The  August  averages  for  the  past  sixteen  years  are 
as  follows : 

1921—  97.7  1929—113.2 

1922— 103.7  1930—  89.5 

1923— 113.0  1931—  77.2 

1924— 118.5  1932—  68.33 

1925— 120.8  1933—  78.0 

1926— 115.1  1934—  86.2 

1927— 107.6  1935—  86.1 

1928— 109.3  1936—  88.1 

PATMAN  LAW  AMENDMENT  WANTED 

HE  Robinson-Patman  Law  came  under  fire  from 
an  unexpected  source  this  week  when  Hector 
Lazo,  an  executive  of  the  retailer-owned  wholesale 
group  declared  in  an  address  in  California  that  the 
anti-discrimination  law  had  actually  created  new  dis¬ 
criminations,  and  therefore  required  revision. 

“The  first  thing  that  is  not  right,”  he  declared,  “is 
that  in  attempting  to  correct  an  evil  which  we  all  knew 
existed,  it  let  the  pendulum  swing  to  the  point  where 
only  a  favored  few  can  benefit,  and  where  there  is  a 
direct  denial  of  the  basic  underlying  philosophy  that 
labor  is  worthy  of  its  hire.  In  other  words,  it  gives 
a  selfish  little  group  of  brokers  a  virtual  monopoly 
within  a  law  specifically  designed  to  fight  monopoly. 
This  is  wrong,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  in  responsible  positions  that  it  is 
wrong.  At  the  rate,  such  a  sensible  effort  will  be 
made.” 

This  attack  on  the  anti-discrimination  law  was 
rather  surprising,  emanating  as  it  did  from  a  source 
hitherto  regarded  as  friendly  toward  the  law.  The  re¬ 
tailer-owned  membership  includes  retail  grocers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  are  also  affiliated  with 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  which  cam¬ 
paigned  actively  for  enactment  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law. 

This  apparent  abrupt  about-face  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer-owned  interests  undoubtedly  results  from  the 
stand  which  many  manufacturers  and  canners  have 
taken  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  brokerage. 
Sellers’  policy  in  many  instances  refuses  recognition 
to  brokerage  affiliates  of  co-operative  buying  groups, 
it  is  understood,  and  this  policy  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  friction  in  trade  relations. 


CATCH  MANY  FOOD  AND  DRUG  OFFENDERS 
DURING  SUMMER 
Federal  Food  Inspectors  Busy 

AIRY  products,  fruit,  fish,  and  patent  medicines 
predominate  in  the  July- August  report  of  legal 
actions  just  issued  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Butter  containing  less  than  the  legal  requirements 
of  butterfat  represented  the  most  prevalent  violation. 
An  aggregate  of  nearly  71,000  pounds  was  seized 
throughout  the  country.  Short  weight  butter  was  en¬ 
countered  in  only  one  small  shipment  amounting  to  56 
pounds.  There  were  also  confiscated  2,900  pounds  of 
butter  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  ingredient 
523  shipping  cases  of  canned  sardines  were  seized. 
Other  seafood  seized  during  July  and  August  included 
3,150  cans  of  polluted  crabmeat  and  914  cases  of  par¬ 
tially  decomposed  canned  salmon.  Seizures  because  of 
filth  and  decomposition  involved  the  following:  635 
gallons  of  dirty  cream,  1,520  pounds  of  decomposed 
dried  olives,  963  cases  of  tomato  puree  and  30  of  catsup 
containing  mold,  1,150  packages  of  a  partially  decom¬ 
posed  fruit  spread  and  5,930  cans  of  a  dog  and  cat 
food,  also  partially  decomposed. 

Frauds  on  the  purchaser  blocked  by  governmental 
action  are  shown  by  seizure  of  the  following  commodi¬ 
ties:  3,900  jars  of  short  weight  peanut  butter;  980 
jars  of  short  weight  preserves;  530  jars  of  preserves 
deficient  in  fruit ;  200  cases  of  tomato  puree  containing 
less  solid  tomato  material  than  is  recognized  by  good 
commercial  practice;  300  pounds  of  dried  apples  con¬ 
taining  excess  moisture;  212  bushels  of  fresh  peaches 
represented  as  of  grade  U.  S.  No.  1,  although  below 
that  grade;  976  gallons  of  “orange  juice,  sweetened,” 
which  was  really  a  mixture  of  orange  juice,  pulp, 
ground  peel,  sugar,  artificial  color  and  acid. 

Criminal  prosecutions  brought  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  terminated  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa.,  short  weight 
apple  butter  and  jellies,  fine  $240; 

Borden  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  roquefort 
spread  in  glasses,  short  weight,  fine  $125 ; 

O.  W.  Borden,  Front  Royal,  Va.,  misgraded  apples, 
fine  $10; 

Alaska  Ice  Pack  Corp.,  Cordova,  Alaska;  H.  T.  Do- 
menici,  Uyak  Bay,  Alaska;  W.  R.  Gilbert  Co.,  Inc., 
Cordova,  Alaska;  Herbert  Heglin,  trading  as  Halibut 
Bay  Packing  Co.,  Halibut  Bay,  Alaska ;  A1  Jones,  trad¬ 
ing  as  Kustatan  Packing  Co.,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and 
Washington  Fish  &  Oyster  Co.,  Port  Williams,  Alaska, 
partially  decomposed  canned  salmon,  fines,  respectively, 
$10,  $25  and  costs,  $25  and  costs,  $25,  $15  and  costs, 
and  $26; 

Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif., 
partially  decomposed  canned  tuna,  fine  $300 ; 

Red  Wing  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  tomato  catsup 
containing  mold,  fine  $100 ; 

Robert  J.  Meguiar,  trading  as  Mid-West  Food  Pack¬ 
ers,  Fowlerton,  Ind.,  short  weight  mustard  containing 
bran,  and  moldly  catsup  containing  added  gum,  fines 
totaling  $400. 
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VEGETABLE  CROPS  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Other  proposals  would  provide  for  the  use  of  soil- 
conserving  crops  in  the  double  and  triple  cropping 
system  used  by  truck  and  vegetable  growers,  with  a 
correspondingly  higher  rate  for  land  cropped  in  this 
manner. 

Every  group  with  whom  I  have  conferred  has  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  program  must  provide  for  continuous 
and  adequate  supplies  of  truck  and  vegetable  crops. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  one  clause  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
continuous  and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  adequate  to  meet  consumer  demand  at 
fair  prices  to  both  producers  and  consumers.” 

The  realization  that  a  soil  conservation  program  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary  was  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  former  adjustment  programs.  Under 
those  programs,  farmers  were  encouraged  to  plant 
soil-building  crops.  Many  of  them  saw  at  first-hand 
for  the  first  time  the  value  of  such  crops  in  checking 
erosion  and  improving  the  soil. 

We  have  not  started  any  too  soon  in  our  efforts  to 
combat  soil  depletion.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
tells  us  that  in  the  300  years  since  settlement  of  this 
country  began,  50  million  acres  that  once  were  fertile 
have  been  permamently  ruined  for  farming  purposes. 
Another  50  million  acres  have  been  badly  damaged  by 
the  washing  away  of  top  soil,  100  million  acres  now  in 
cultivation  have  been  impaired  by  erosion  and  erosion 
has  begun  on  another  100  million.  This  means  that 
about  a  third  of  all  land  in  farms  is  either  threatened 
by  erosion  or  seriously  damaged. 

A  great  deal  of  our  eroded  and  misused  land  should 
never  have  been  plowed.  It  belongs  in  trees  or  grass. 
Some  of  this  land  was  plowed  because  settlers  did  not 
know  the  land  was  not  adapted  to  cultivated  crops 
until  after  it  had  been  plowed.  Thousands  of  these 
depleted  acres  were  first  plowed  during  the  World  War 
when  we  needed  every  grain  of  wheat  and  every  pound 
of  cotton  that  could  be  produced. 

Economic  pressure  is  a  leading  cause  of  the  unwise 
use  of  land.  Studies  made  in  the  South  show  that 
unsuitable  land  has  been  planted  to  cotton  usually  for 
one  of  two  reasons.  Either  cotton  prices  were  abnor¬ 
mally  low,  and  growers  had  to  put  every  available  acre 
in  cotton;  or  prices  were  abnormally  high  and  grow¬ 
ers  joined  the  scramble  for  increased  profits.  With 
average  prices,  farmers  do  not  misuse  their  land 
nearly  so  frequently. 

One  of  our  biggest  national  jobs  is  to  put  our  land 
in  order.  The  conservation  program  offers  one  im¬ 
portant  way  of  meeting  the  problem.  It  encourages  a 
system  of  farming  that  conserves  the  land  as  much  as 
possible.  Repairing  damage  that  has  been  done  is  a 
slow  and  costly  process.  The  most  practical  course  is 
to  keep  the  good  land  that  we  have  now.  In  spite  of 
all  the  destruction  of  the  last  300  years,  we  still  have 
enough  good  farm  land  to  meet  our  needs  for  decades 
to  come.  We  need  the  products  from  that  land;  so 
our  task  is  to  save  it  while  it  is  being  farmed. 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  program  undertakes 
to  help  save  it  by  encouraging  methods  of  farming  that 
do  most  to  prevent  depletion  and  erosion  of  the  soil. 
Proper  rotation,  more  land  in  grass  and  legumes,  trees 
and  sod  on  steep  slopes,  and  adequate  fertilization  are 
among  the  well  known  methods.  The  average  farmer 
wants  to  conserve  his  soil — if  possible  leave  it  better 
than  he  found  it.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  using 
land  wisely  is  largely  a  matter  of  economics.  It  is  a 
long  range  investment  that  does  not  pay  full  divi¬ 
dends  until  years  later.  And  the  adoption  of  soil¬ 
building  practices  costs  money  at  the  time. 

Payments  under  the  program  remove  that  handicap. 
They  enable  farmers  to  follow  their  instincts  and  con¬ 
sider  the  future  of  their  land  as  well  as  the  year’s 
balance  sheet.  Over  a  period  of  years  I  believe  the 
program  will  mean  much  to  the  stability  and  security 
of  farming,  and  will  tend  to  insure  a  continuing  source 
of  food,  feed  and  fiber  for  the  whole  nation.  In  work¬ 
ing  for  soil  conservation  and  improvement,  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  bring  better  balanced  farming.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  who  are  participating  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  program  is  well  above  the  largest  number  that 
ever  signed  adjustment  contracts  in  any  one  year. 

Progressive  members  of  various  phases  of  farming 
and  industry  have  demonstrated  the  individual  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  through  an  organization.  These 
organizations  do  not  grow  over  night.  They  start  out 
very  modestly  and  gain  prestige  and  numbers  solely 
through  their  accomplishments.  Your  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  example,  was  started  less  than  30  years  ago 
and  not  quite  100  people  attended  your  first  conven¬ 
tion  here  in  Cleveland.  Today,  your  officers  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  early  possibility  of  200,000  members  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers  Association. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  weigh  carefully  the  long-time 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program.  I  hope  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  counsel  and  experience  in  the  formulation  of  a 
program  for  the  truck  and  vegetable  industry.  When 
such  a  program  is  adopted  I  hope  you  will  look  upon 
it  as  your  own  and  join  in  the  national  effort  to  con¬ 
serve  our  agricultural  resources. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  numer¬ 
ous  and  healthy  signs  of  improved  business.  New 
automobile  registrations  and  electric  power  production 
are  near  the  1929  level.  Industrial  production  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  now  approximately  70  per  cent  above  the  low 
points  reached  in  1932  and  1933,  and  approximately 
25  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  national  in¬ 
come  is  up  from  391/2  billion  dollars  in  1932  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  total  of  60  billion  for  the  present  year. 

These  signs  of  business  recovery  mean  larger  in¬ 
comes  for  industrial  workers  and  larger  incomes  mean 
increased  consumption  of  vegetable  crops.  The  in¬ 
come  of  vegetable  growers  depends  in  part  upon  the 
quantity  of  products  the  market  will  absorb  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  and  in  part  upon  the  cost  of  producing 
these  products.  With  improved  business  conditions 
accounting  for  larger  incomes,  and  good  farm  prac¬ 
tices,  including  those  encouraged  by  the  conservation 
program,  making  for  the  production  of  better  crops 
at  less  expense,  there  is  occasion  for  a  note  of  optimism. 
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CANNED  LIMA  BEANS  GRADES  CHANCED 

REVISION  in  the  tentative  U.  S.  Standards 
for  grades  of  canned  lima  beans  has  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  effective  as  of  September 
1st,  1936. 

In  the  definition  of  canned  lima  beans  the  wording 
has  been  changed  from  “Prepared  from  seed”  to  “Pre¬ 
pared  from  the  immature  seed.” 

In  the  description  of  each  of  the  grades  A,  B  and  C, 
the  wording  “Possesses  the  distinct  flavor  of  young, 
fresh  lima  beans”  has  been  changed  to  read  “Possesses 
a  normal  lima  bean  flavor.  In  explanation,  “Normal 
flavor  means  the  product  is  free  from  objectional  or 
off-flavor  of  all  kinds.  Canned  lima  beans  in  which 
objectionable  or  off -flavor  is  detected,  if  not  illegal, 
but  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of  grades  A,  B 
or  C,  will  be  graded  off-grade  (sub-standard).” 

The  factors  constituting  the  grade  have  been  changed 
from  the  tentative  draft  of  November  10th,  1933,  by 
the  elimination  of  the  factor  of  flavor  so  that  only  four 
points  go  to  make  up  the  grade. 

The  manner  of  ascertaining  the  grade  as  prescribed 
in  the  revised  standards  follows: 

ASCERTAINING  THE  GRADE 

The  grade  of  canned  lima  beans  may  be  ascertained  by  con¬ 
sidering,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors:  Character  of  liquor,  uniformity  of  size,  absence  of 
defects,  and  maturity.  The  relative  importance  of  each  element 
has  been  expressed  numerically  on  a  scale  of  100.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  credits  that  may  be  given  for  each  factor  is: 

Points 


I.  Character  of  liquor .  10 

II.  Uniformity  of  size .  15 

III.  Absence  of  defects .  25 

IV.  Maturity  .  50 

TOTAL  SCORE  .  100 


ASCERTAINING  THE  RATING  OF  EACH  FACTOR 

The  essential  variations  within  each  factor  are  so  described 
that  the  value  may  be  ascertained  for  each  factor  and  expressed 
numerically.  The  numerical  ranges  within  each  factor  are 
inclusive.  For  instance,  the  range  6  to  8  means  6,  7,  and  8. 

I.  CHARACTER  OF  LIQUOR. 

(A)  To  receive  a  rating  within  the  highest  group,  9  to  10 
points,  the  liquor  surrounding  the  lima  beans  should 
be  reasonably  clear  —  that  is,  contain  but  a  small 
quantity  of  material  in  suspension. 

(B)  If  the  liquor  shows  a  considerable  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  suspension,  a  credit  of  6  to  8  points  may  be 
allowed. 

(C)  If  the  liquor  is  of  a  rather  viscous,  cream-like,  starchy 
consistency,  a  credit  of  3  to  5  points  may  be  allowed. 

(D)  If  the  liquor  is  thick,  murky  or  dark,  and  is  excessive¬ 
ly  starchy,  a  credit  within  the  range  of  0  to  2  points 
may  be  allowed. 

II.  UNIFORMITY  OF  SIZE.  The  score  for  this  factor  is 
based  upon  the  conformity  of  the  beans  to  the  size  claimed 
for  them.  When  green  lima  beans  are  graded  for  size,  the 
following  nomenclature  is  descriptive  of  the  various  sizes. 

“Midget”  size  green  lima  beans  are  beans  that  will 
pass  through  a  sieve  containing  28 /64-inch  per¬ 
forations  and  may  be  known  as  No.  1  size. 

“Tiny”  size  green  lima  beans  are  beans  that  will 
pass  through  a  sieve  containing  30 /64-inch  per¬ 
forations,  but  will  not  pass  through  a  sieve  con¬ 


taining  28 /64-inch  perforations,  and  may  be  known 
as  No.  2  size. 

“Small”  size  green  lima  beans  are  beans  that  will 
pass  through  a  sieve  containing  34 /64-inch  per¬ 
forations,  but  will  not  pass  through  a  sieve  con¬ 
taining  30 /64-inch  perforations,  and  may  be  known 
as  No.  3  size. 

“Medium”  size  green  lima  beans  are  beans  that  will 
not  pass  through  a  sieve  containing  34 /64-inch 
perforations,  and  may  be  known  as  No.  4  size. 

When  two  or  more  sizes  are  packed  together,  as  for  instance, 
where  a  canner  elects  to  pack  all  beans  that  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  containing  30 /64-inch  perforations  as  his  smallest  size 
without  attempting  to  remove  the  beans  that  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  containing  28 /64-inch  perforations,  the  certificate  of 
grade  for  such  beans  shall  indicate  the  correct  size — that  is, 
“Midget  and  Tiny  Mixed,”  or  “Sizes  1  and  2.”  If  packed  “Gar¬ 
den  Run”  or  “Run  of  the  Pod,”  the  warehouse  receipt  or  certifi¬ 
cate  of  grade  shall  so  indicate.  In  this  event,  the  factor  of 
“Uniformity  of  Size”  shall  be  disregarded.  The  other  three 
factors  shall  be  scored,  the  total  of  which  shall  be  multiplied 
by  100  and  divided  by  90  for  the  final  score,  dropping  any 
fractions. 

(A)  If  the  lima  beans  conform  uniformly  to  the  size  or 
sizes  claimed  for  the  beans,  a  credit  of  13  to  15 
points  may  be  allowed. 

(B)  If  slight  variations  are  noticeable  in  the  size  or  sizes 
claimed  for  the  beans,  a  credit  of  11  to  12  points  may 
be  allowed. 

(C)  If  the  lima  beans  are  fairly  uniform  in  size,  a  credit 
of  8  to  10  points  may  be  allowed. 

(D)  If  the  lima  beans  fail  to  conform  to  the  size  or  sizes 
claimed  for  the  beans  and  are  markedly  irregular  in 
size,  a  credit  within  the  range  of  0  to  7  points  may 
be  allowed. 

III.  ABSENCE  OF  DEFECTS.  The  factor  of  absence  of  de¬ 
fect  has  reference  to  the  degree  of  freedom  from  skins, 
split  beans  (having  cotyledons  separated),  broken  beans 
(broken  in  two),  discolored  and  deformed  beans,  and  other 
defects. 

(A)  Lima  beans  that  are  practically  free  from  the  defects 
mentioned  may  be  given  a  credit  of  22  to  25  points. 
Lima  beans  that  do  not  meet  this  requirement  shall 
not  be  graded  above  U.  S.  GRADE  B  (Extra  Stan¬ 
dard)  regardless  of  the  total  score  for  the  product. 

(B)  If  the  product  is  reasonably  free  from  defects,  a  credit 
of  18  to  21  points  may  be  allowed. 

(C)  If  the  defects  mentioned  are  noticeably  present,  a 
credit  of  14  to  17  points  may  be  allowed. 

(D)  Lima  beans  in  which  the  defects  are  decidedly  promi¬ 
nent  shall  receive  a  credit  within  the  range  of  0  to 
13  points. 

IV.  MATURITY.  The  factor  of  maturity  refers  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  lima  beans,  their  degree  of  immaturity  or 
their  approach  to  maturity.  The  higher  scores  for  this 
factor  may  be  given  only  for  beans  that  are  very  tender, 
succulent  and  immature,  the  scale  of  scores  descending  as 
the  beans  approach  maturity. 

(A)  To  receive  a  rating  within  the  highest  group,  46  to 
50  points,  the  lima  beans  must  be  very  immature  and 
very  tender.  Lima  beans  that  do  not  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement  shall  not  be  graded  above  U.  S.  GRADE  B 
(Extra  Standard)  regardless  of  the  total  score  for 
the  product. 

(B)  If  the  lima  beans  are  tender,  but  somewhat  more 
mature,  a  credit  of  40  to  45  points  may  be  allowed. 

(C)  If  the  lima  beans  are  somewhat  firm  and  mealy,  but 
not  hard,  a  credit  of  35  to  39  points  may  be  allowed. 

(D)  If  the  lima  beans  are  practically  mature  or  are  hard, 
or  sprouting,  a  credit  within  the  range  of  0  to  34 
points  may  be  allowed. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  doz  en  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE _ MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — A  Pea,  Corn,  Bean  and  Tomato  Can- 

_ _  ning  Factory  located  in  Western  Maryland  District, 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 4  American  Utensil  Company  Tomato 
Juice  Extractors.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Address  Box  A-2144  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders; 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Chile 
Sauce  Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper 
Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers; 
Thermometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Used  enameled  lined  Tanks  from  1,000 
gallons  upwards;  with  Or  without  agitators.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — One  or  two  used  Bean  Snippers,  Buck 
preferred.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2145  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  MISCELLANEOUS 

CANNERS  AND  PACKERS  OPPORTUNITY— 
Brokers,  highest  references,  seek  additional  line  canned 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables  or  specialties.  Now  selling 
jobbers,  chains  and  large  direct  outlets  in  Metropolitan 
New  York.  Also  direct  and  associate  connections 
nationally.  Act  as  your  broker  or  sales  manager. 
Address  Box  A-2143  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


equipped  with  good  machinery  and  plenty  of  soft  water 
for  canning  vegetables.  Address  Box  A-2148  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


PUTTING  ONE  OVER 

Jones  lay  awake  in  bed  as  the  burglar  quietly  filled 
his  bag  with  valuables.  Having  exhausted  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  one  room  the  burglar  moved  on  into  the 
next,  but  accidentally  left  his  gun  on  the  bureau. 

Jumping  out  of  bed  Jones  seized  the  gun,  extracted 
the  bullets  and  carefully  replaced  the  weapon. 

“There!”  he  said.  “I  guess  that  will  teach  him  not 
to  be  so  absent-minded  the  next  time  he  comes.” 

PICK  THE  LOSER 

Mrs.  Henpecked  (sarcastically)  :  I  suppose  you’ve 
been  to  see  a  sick  friend — ^holding  his  hand  all  evening ! 

Mr.  Henpecked  (sadly)  :  If  I’d  been  holding  his 
hand.  I’d  have  made  some  money. 


*  Cooking  Time  Too  Long? 

*  Need  Greater  Production 
Volume? 

•  Want  Troube-Free  Operation? 

•  Require  Improved  Quality? 

CHANGE  to  KOOK'MORE  KOILS 

When  we  say  Kook-More  Kolls  reduce  cookins  time  25% 
to  50%;  when  we  say  they  evaporate  60%  in  1  3  minutes; 
when  we  say  they  are  not  equalled  in  speed  and  in  quality  of 
product  by  any  other  cooking  coil  available — we  are  telling 
PERFORMANCE  RECORDS  of  Kook-More  Koils  in  hund¬ 
reds  of  canning  Plants. 

The  high  cost  or  low  cost  of  cooking  coils  is  determined  by 
how  they  perform,  and  on  that  basis  Kook-Mores  are  the  low¬ 
est  priced  cooking  coils  you  can  install. 

OTHER  LANGSENKAMP  EOUIPMENT  for  Increasing 
Efficiency  and  Lowering  Costs:  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers, 
Juice  Extractors,  Juice  Heating  Units  and  Other  Stainless  Steel 


Prof.:  What  is  your  idea  of  civilization? 

Stude. :  It’s  a  good  idea.  Somebody  ought  to  start  it. 

SOMETIMES  BOTH 

“What  is  a  budget?” 

“Well,  it  is  a  method  of  worrying  before  you  spend 
instead  of  afterward.” 

CASE  DISMISSED 

The  plaintiff,  Sisson  by  name,  was  on  the  stand. 
Unfortunately,  he  stuttered. 

“What  is  your  name?”  the  judge  asked. 

“S-s-s-s-s-s-sis-s-ahs — ”  He  was  growing  red  in  the 
face. 

“What  is  this  man  charged  with?”  the  judge  de¬ 
manded. 

“Sure,  and  I  think  it  must  be  soda  water,  your 
honor.” 

CHEAP  AT  HALF  THE  PRICE 

“I’m  selling  kisses  for  charity  at  the  bazaar  Tues¬ 
day;  just  fifteen  cents  a  kiss — Show’s  that  for  a 
bargain  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right — everybody  expects  to  be 
cheated  at  these  charity  affairs,  anyway.” 

EAGLE  EYE 

“I  shot  a  derby  off  a  man’s  head  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  yesterday.” 

“Gosh,  you  must  be  an  expert  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.” 

“No,  I  was  aiming  at  an  archery  target.” 

NO  SALE 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Salesman:  Shall  I  tell  you  about 
the  dirt  I  got  out  of  Mrs.  Gabmouth’s  rug  next  door? 

Housewife:  No,  just  tell  me  about  the  dirt  you  got 
out  of  Mrs.  Gabmouth. 


Equipment,  Fillers,  Strainers  and  Miscellaneous  products  and 
supplies. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

^‘‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant''’ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Plain, 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Contlnae4 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^.....~._ 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq..........^ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . 

No.  2%  . — 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2..„......_ 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...., . 

No,  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2......«„ 

No.  10 . — 

Ebc.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.„... 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2......» . 

No.  10  . 


.76  .90 

4.00  4.60 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green... 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . - 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Soaked . 


1.20  . 

"'.90  'Lie 


.76  . 

".'so  ".'si) 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2................„.... 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2............... 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2........ 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2, 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 


Central 
Low  High 


.86 

.85 

1.16 

1.16 

4.25 

4.26 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.00 

3.26 

.90 

.90 

1.16 

1.16 

4.60 

4.60 

4.50 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.75 

4.00 

.86 

.86 

1.36 

1.00 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.36 

6.60 

1.20 

1.20 

•••eeee 

_ 

— 

.47% 

.47% 

.66 

.60 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

6.60 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

i.ib 

4.60 

6.00 

-77% 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

3.90 

4.26 

4.50 

4.76 

1.00 

l'.2’5 

1.10 

iiSi) 

'ifib 

1.16 

6.25 

1.00 

1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

5.00 

6.25 

4.50 

6.60 

1.30 

1.76 

.80  .86 
3.60  8.60 


4.60 


1.40 

1.60 


1.40 

7.00 


.80  . 

3.60  4.00 

”.’86 

4.26  . 

"!86  "!!!!! 

4.26  . 

1.40  „...., 

1.86  _ 

.80 

1.10  _ 

8.16  _ 

.90  _ 

8.40  _ 


White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  1.06 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .96 

No.  10  . . .  . 


CORN — Creamatyle' 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. _ 


Bkutem 
Low  High 

1.15  . 


No.  10 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

2.76 

2.80 

2.86 

2.90 

2 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  10  . 

2*36 

Std.  No.  2 

1.85 

2.36 

2.60 

2.36 

2.40 

2.10 

1.86 

2.46 

2.70 

2.46 

2.60 

2.20 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  SpUt.  No.  1, 
No.  2%  . 

Vn  in 

Tall _ 

1.00 

6.50 

.96 

6.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2_ . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 


.80 

4.25 

.70 

4.00 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Poia...... _ ..... — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  88...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s., 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 


No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48.,,..... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 
No.  1  Early  June,  3s.... 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s.......... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. 
No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s, 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28 

10s  _ _ _ 

Blackeye,  28,  S<M^ed . 

lOs  _ 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


1.10 

5.50 

1.00 

6.00 


.86 

4.26 

.76 

4.00 


.90  .95 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2..„ . . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . . 


.80 

'2.76 


1.16 

1.36 


3.76 


.96 

1.26 

4160 


.96 

1.26 

4.60 


Central 
Low  High 


1.26  1.30 

'i’.’i'6  r.’i’e 


1.06  1.05 

i!'l6  ’l26 


1.10  1.16 

i.o’o  i.'b'e 


.82^  .86 

2.60  2.60 


.62^  .86 

.80  1.00 


2.86  3.26 


.96 

1.26 


1.86 


4.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.eee.  . 

1.70 

1.76 

1.86 

1.46 

1.66 

1.66 

1.26 

1.40 

1.46 

1.50 

1.16 

1.80 

. . 

L36 

1.46 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.36 

1.10 

1.16 

1.86 

1.40 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.35 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.26 

1.16 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

6.26 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.05 

. 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

1.66 

1.86 

. 

. - 

1.60 

1.76 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.76 

1.90 

1.46 

1.60 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.96 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

.90 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

6.00 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

4I6O 

4.60 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

!96 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.56 

2.60 

2.76 

8.00 

8.20 

.76 

.76 

3.60 

8.60 

....... 

8.76  4.06 


.96  1.02V4 

1.20  1.26 
8.76  4.06 
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CANNED  VEGE^'ABLES — Continued 


CANNQ)  FBUrrS— Continned 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack - - 

No.  2%  . - . . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . — 

Std.,  No.  2.  Syrup  Puck............ 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8^. - - 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


.67 

.85 

.90 

2.76 

.72% 

.96 

1.00 

3.00 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  Na  2... 

No.  2% - 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1, 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


.75  .80 

1.05  . 

1.16  . 

3.36  . 


Std.,  No.  1 
No.  2  .... 
No.  2% 
No.  3  .... 
No.  10  .. 


.42%  .46 

.67%  .75 
.92%  .96 

1.02%  1.06 
2.90  3.60 


Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

Bkutem 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

2.45  2.66 

8.60  8.76 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . . 

******* 

.  .« 

. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . .  , 

Solid  pack 

No.  10  . . . 

7.00 

7.00 

.47% 

.60 

.82%  .96 

.... 

.76 

.80 

.96  1.10 

CHERRIES 

1.35  1.45 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2......„. _ 

3.60 

3.76 

4.05  4.50 

Ex.  Std.,  Preeerv^,  No.  2......... 

With  puree 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

1.20 

1.30 

.46 

.60 

.66  .67% 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

6.76 

7.00 

5.00 

6.00 

.76 

.77% 

.76  .77% 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

2.80 

2.40 

1.00 

1.06 

.92%  .97% 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

2.20 

2.35 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.90 

2.00 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00  3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

....  .42% 

.  3.26 

.46 

3.60 

.47% 

3.76 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . ,,,, 

No.  2  .  , 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.....  2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

'3.26 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.  lioo 

_  3.60 

1.10 

8.76 

Canned  Fruits 


GOOSEBERRIES 
Std.,  No.  2 _ 


3.60 

3.25 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

.  ...... 

6.00  6.00 

-  1.46 

No.  10  . . 

L60 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

.70 

N  o.  10  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

7.26 

7.60 

-  6.00 

3,50 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . „... 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . .  .  .  . . .  ...7  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  3.26  3.26 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . .  .80  .95 

No.  10  . .  4.26  4.60 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . . 

No.  2%,  Choice. . . . . 

No.  2%.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


1.16  1.26 


.95  1.00 


Canned  Fish 

3.00 

3.26 

HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 

1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

.  1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . 

3.26 

1.80 

1.85 

%  lb . 

1.95 

1.70 

1.80 

1.46 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. 96 

1.00 

6  oz . 

. . .  1.06 

1.10 

.60 

8  oz.  . 

_  1.90 

2.00 

i.io 

1.16 

10  oz.  . . . . . 

.  2J0 

2.16 

3.60 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


SALMON 


8  oz . 

No.  1  ... 
No.  300 
No.  2  ... 
No.  6  ... 


.62%  ....... 

.62%  . 

80  .80 

1.10  1.16 
3.00  3.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo 

2%  .  I'.se 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2%_> . . . 

No.  10,  Water. . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.00 

1.36 


3.26 


1.90  2.00 

1.66  1.76 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

.  6.26 

3.50  3.60 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1............ 

flat.  No.  %.... . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 _ ...... _ ...... 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . . 


2.00  2.10 

1.60  1.50 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.15 

1.00  . 

.76  ,76 

2.65  2.65 
1.60  1.60 

.92%  .95 

1.66  . 


1.16  . 

1.20  . 

1.30  1.36 


PEACHES 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


Fey..  Y.  C..  No.  2V, . 

Choice.  No.  2V, . 

•  . . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.65 

1.45 

1.16 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

...-  3.60 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

. 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Tails  . . 

.  3.80 

3  90  . 

Seconds,  Yel..  No.  8 . 

....... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

_  2.76 

2.90  . 

Pies,  unneeled.  No.  8 . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

4.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8 . «... 

-  2.76  3.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...^.,...... 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......... 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  _ 

1.70  . 

6.85  6.10 


«.06  6.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . . . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

%s  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is............... _ ...... 

%8  . . 

%■  . . 


. .  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

-  9.00 

_  6.00 
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New  1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ^^Can-able'^ 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Producers  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Tomato  Glut? — U.  S.  D.  A.  Crop  Condition  Report — Prices 
Higher  Than  Generally  Quoted. 

ACKS  PROGRESSING — Last  week  we  said  there 
had  been  no  tomato  glut  this  season,  and  that  there 
would  be  none,  and  right  away  some  folks  said 
the  tomato  glut  was  on.  In  times  of  drought  and  in 
Presidential  election  years,  all  signs  fail,  ’tis  said,  but 
guess  it  will  have  to  be  charged  to  past  recollections  of 
what  a  tomato  glut  really  is.  How  could  we  recognize 
a  rush  of  tomatoes  by  the  growers,  to  catch  the  top 
market,  as  a  glut.  Prices  always  go  “bump”  when 
growers  do  that,  and  then  they  hold  off  further  de¬ 
liveries  and  prices  go  back  to  normal.  But  we  just 
had  to  have  a  glut  this  famous  season,  and  now  we 
hope  the  buyers  are  satisfied.  The  canners  have  not 
noticed  it ;  it  hasn’t  hurt  the  market ;  no  sensible  buyers 
are  waiting  for  the  usual  break  in  prices  to  get  a  supply 
of  canned  tomatoes,  so  everybody’s  happy. 

As  this  goes  to  press  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  big 
hurricane,  but,  like  the  tomato  glut,  it  has  not  amount¬ 
ed  to  much.  Terrific  winds,  very  little  rain,  is  much 
cooler  but  no  great  damage  reported  at  this  writing. 
Some  regions — mainly  the  ’Shore — may  have  suffered. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  definitely.  Such  a  storm  three 
years  ago  ended  the  tomato  crop. 

This  week  brought  the  regular  (two  weeks  late)  re¬ 
port  on  crop  conditions  by  the  B.  A.  E.  of  the  U.  S.  D. 
A.  covering  conditions  as  of  September  1st,  and  they 
show: 

TOMATOES — An  increased  tonnage,  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts — tomato  products,  juice,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
canning,  but  with  no  indication  of  the  exceptionally 
heavy  call  on  tomatoes  for  other  than  canning,  and 
indicating  an  average  yield  of  3.89  tons  per  acre,  com¬ 
pared  with  3.60  last  year,  and  with  a  ten  year  average 
of  4.21  tons.  Crop  condition  was  67.1  against  70.1  last 
year  and  10  year  average  of  67.8. 

SWEET  CORN — Present  estimate  is  32  per  cent  less 
than  ’35,  and  7  per  cent  less  than  5-year  average.  In¬ 
dicated  yield  is  1.37  tons  per  acre  as  against  2.14  tons 
in  ’35,  and  10-year  average  of  2.13  tons.  Crop  condi¬ 
tion  is  48.1  against  77.9  last  year  and  71.9  ten-year 
average. 

SNAP  BEANS — Have  made  a  grand  comeback,  with 
73,300  tons  promised,  as  against  81,500  tons  last  year, 
and  5-year  average  of  73,100  tons.  Estimate  pack  may 
equal  6,500,000  cases  2’s,  both  green  and  wax,  provided 
excessive  tonnage  is  not  diverted  to  fresh  market! 
(Their  estimate.) 

LIMA  BEANS — Indicates  a  crop  of  20,470  tons  (in¬ 
cluding  frozen  pack)  compared  with  15,660  tons  in 


’35,  and  12,620  tons  4-year  average.  Condition  of 
crop  (mainly  in  the  Tri-State  region)  74.7  against  71.2 
last  year  and  3-year  average,  61.6. 

PEAS — 35  per  cent  less  than  the  indicated  produc¬ 
tion  for  1935.  Estimated  production  of  ’36  175,290 
tons,  indicating  a  pack  of  16,436,000  cases  2’s,  against 
last  year’s  pack  of  24,689,000  cases. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT — Production  indicated  68 
per  cent  of  the  ’35  production,  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
average  production  for  the  5-year  period.  Condition 
of  crop  49.1  against  80.0  in  1935  and  10-year  average 
of  75.6. 

BEETS — Show  a  crop  condition  of  59.9  against  78.7 
last  year  and  a  3-year  average  of  70.9. 

CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES— Show  a  crop  condi¬ 
tion  of  62.4  against  last  year’s  73.5,  and  a  10-year 
average  of  64.2. 

As  experts  you  can  use  these  figures  better  than 
anyone  else.  This  crop  reporting  service  has  a  long 
record  of  accuracy  and  it  may  be  relied  upon  now, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  more  optimistic  than 
any  other  crop  students,  during  this  droughty  and  in¬ 
tensely  hot  season.  It  can  report  only  conditions  as 
it  sees  them ;  has  no  means  of  foretelling  later  changes 
in  weather,  either  for  good  or  bad,  and,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  indicate  what  use  may  be  made  of  the  crops,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  tomatoes,  whether  more  or  less 
will  be  used  for  tomato  products  and  juice,  or  as  hinted 
in  the  matter  of  snap  beans,  as  to  what  proportion 
may  go  to  the  fresh  markets.  So  the  report,  as  of 
September  1st,  must  be  taken  as  given. 

THE  MARKET — You  have  many  market  reports 
from  other  canned  foods  centers;  you  probably  have 
many  brokers’  circulars  in  front  of  you  and  you  note 
a  degree  of  similarity  in  them,  and  some  variations  in 
prices  on  the  same  product,  and  you  have  our  carefully 
corrected  pages  of  canned  foods  prices  as  a  guide.  For 
a  change,  and  to  get  away  from  our  personal  view  of 
market  conditions,  let  us  take  an  old,  well-known  and 
very  conservative  though  good  merchandising  Balti¬ 
more  canner,  one  who  posts  his  trade  regularly.  The 
Torsch  Canning  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  and  with  a  factory 
in  Milford  Del.  Here  is  what  they  say  in  their  most 
recent  letter,  dated  September  11th: 

“MARKET — ^While  there  have  been  some  ad¬ 
vances  in  prices  of  certain  articles  of  Canned 
Foods,  there  have  been  no  startling  advances. 
Today’s  prices  continue  lower  than  you  have 
known  many  times  in  the  past.  Canned  Foods 
are  cheaper  today  than  other  foods. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Previous  estimates  of 
pack  were  placed  at  5,000,000  cases.  Even  if  total 
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pack  reaches  6,000,000  cases,  we  will  still  be 
1,000,000  cases  short  of  volume  moved  to  consump¬ 
tion  in  1935  season. 

We  have  sold  practically  every  case  of  No.  2  and 
No.  3  sieves  Whole  Stringless  Beans,  and  call  at¬ 
tention  to  Extra  Standard  Cut  Green  at  a  very 
moderate  price. 

Scarcity  of  Raw  Stringless  and  Lima  Beans  is 
indicated  by  report  of  carload  shipments  during 
last  week  in  August,  being  1,600  carloads  less 
than  in  corresponding  week  of  1935,  a  drop  of 
over  16  per  cent. 

LIMA  BEANS — We  have  requests  from  many 
customers  to  increase  their  bookings  of  futures. 
Orders  for  Limas  entered  for  part  shipment  early 
and  part  later,  are  being  ordered  out  now  for  quick 
shipment  in  full.  This  indicates  the  active 
demand. 

The  pack  of  Lima  Beans  is  one-half  over,  and 
quality  running  fine.  The  1935  pack  was  all  out 
of  canners’  hands  two  months  before  new  pack 
was  ready.  The  1936  pack  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  normal  consumption,  especially  with 
scarcity  of  PEAS  and  CORN. 

PEAS — Our  stock  of  Extra  Standard  Peas  No.  2 
cans  in  No.  3  and  No.  4  sieves  is  nearly  exhausted. 

We  call  attention  to  No.  2  sieve  Peas,  both  in  No.  1 
and  No.  2  cans.  These  should  also  be  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Petits  Pois  (No.  1  sieve),  which  are 
entirely  sold  out.  Also  call  attention  to  No.  1  cans 
in  No.  3  and  No.  4  sieves.  See  price  list. 

TOMATOES — Market  is  firmer  this  week,  with 
a  slight  advance.  The  pack  is  half  over,  with 
strong  possibilities  of  advance  in  next  two  weeks 
or  earlier.  The  heavy  demand  from  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice  keeps  the  raw 
market  very  high  for  canners  of  Tomatoes,  and 
the  tendency  is  upward. 

SHRIMP — Pack  has  been  very  backward  and 
our  quotation  on  enclosed  list  is  subject  to  “if  un¬ 
sold”  and  limited  quantity  for  the  present.  Mar¬ 
ket  has  been  bare  for  some  time.  We  advise  order¬ 
ing  promptly.” 

Reference  to  the  price  list  mentioned,  more  vacancies 
show  than  quoted  prices,  showing  the  goods  to  be  out 
of  stock.  Some  samples:  Ex.  Std.,  cut  stringless 
beans,  2’s  90  cents.  Fresh  white  lima  beans,  2’s  TTVoc. 
No.  2  tomatoes  72i/oC.  Extra  standard  Cream  Style 
corn  2’s,  $1.15.  Ex.  Std.,  Succotash,  with  green  and 
white  limas,  2’s  $1.20.  Pearl  hominy  21/2’s,  85c.  June 
peas,  4  sieve,  95c. 

There,  at  least,  you  have  the  ideas  of  a  Baltimore 
canner  on  market  conditions,  and  upon  the  value  placed 
on  the  goods  yet  unsold.  Right !  The  prices  are  higher 
than  generally  quoted,  and  it  is  our  impression  that 
most  canners  of  like  standing  hold  their  goods  at  higher 
prices  than  quoted  generally.  Canners  are  very  firm 
in  their  ideas,  and  have  a  right  to  be.  The  country 
must  subsist  upon  1936  production  of  canned  foods. 
Keep  that  in  mind. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Two  Pineapple  Packers  Resume  Buyers’  Allowance — Active 
Buying  to  Continue — No  Break  in  Prices  Expected — Maine  Corn 
Packers  to  Deliver  in  Full — California  Fruits  Increase  in 
Firmness — Labor  Trouble  May  Affect  Columbia  River  Salmon 
Pack — ^Tuna  Prices  Stiffen. 

New  York,  September,  18,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Resumption  of  allowances  to 
buyers  by  two  well-known  pineapple  canners  has 
highlighted  the  canned  foods  market  situation  here 
this  week,  and  the  action  of  these  packers  has  pre¬ 
sumably  put  other  pineapple  canners  in  a  quandry.  The 
allowance,  5  per  cent,  is  retroactive  to  June  20,  the  date 
on  which  such  payments  were  suspended  upon  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  becoming  effective.  Market- 
wise,  there  were  few  developments  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance.  The  general  tone,  however,  continued  steady 
to  strong. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors  continue  in  the 
market  for  canned  vegetables,  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  well-sustained  buying  movement  will  continue  in 
progress  over  the  closing  quarter  of  the  year.  Fruits 
in  particular  are  expected  to  show  improved  movement, 
due  to  the  apparent  steady  strengthening  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  principal  items  in  this  category.  Fear  of 
any  substantial  reaction  in  canned  foods  market  prices 
has  apparently  been  entirely  dispelled  in  the  minds  of 
most  distributors,  although  wrangling  over  brokerage 
payments  to  buying  offices  yet  remains  a  factor  in  the 
general  market  picture.  Some  canners  are  reported 
quoting  these  groups  “net  prices”,  the  invoice  quota¬ 
tion  making  allowance  for  “savings  in  selling  expense.” 
Presumably,  this  system  of  selling  is  counted  upon  to 
safeguard  both  seller  and  buyer  from  a  complaint  in¬ 
volving  violation  of  the  brokerage  clause  in  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law. 

TOMATOES — Routine  movement  in  the  market  for 
southern  tomatoes  is  reported,  with  canners  quoting 
prompt  shipment  goods  at  42^2  cents  for  standards, 
671/2  cents  for  2s,  $1,021/2  minimum  for  3s  and  $2.90 
and  up  for  10s,  all  f.  0.  b.  canneries.  The  California 
market  is  also  unchanged.  The  situation  in  Indiana  is 
more  bullish,  with  the  pack  late  and  running  far  below 
normal  thus  far,  due  to  spotty  weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  season. 

CORN — “As  Maine  goes  so  goes  the  Nation”  will 
not  be  true  with  respect  to  deliveries  against  futures 
contracts  for  fancy  corn  this  year.  Unless  the  crop 
receives  an  unlooked-for  setback,  many  Maine  canners 
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will  deliver  in  full  this  year,  it  is  reported.  While  late 
season  developments  are  making  for  a  better  corn  pack 
in  the  midwest,  short  deliveries  will  be  general  from 
this  area.  Standard  corn  has  been  rather  quiet  during 
the  week  under  review,  with  prices  quiet,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  awaiting  more  definite  reports  on  deliveries  on 
purchases  in  other  sections  of  the  country  before 
operating  extensively  on  the  southern  pack. . 

PEAS — Small-lot  trading  continues  the  order  of  the 
day,  insofar  as  standards  and  extra  standards  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  prices  well  held  at  the  previous  week’s 
levels.  Buyers  are  still  shopping  the  market  for  fancy 
sieves,  with  prices  nominal. 

APPLE  SAUCE — New  York  State  packers  have 
opened  the  market  for  1936  pack  apple  sauce,  offerings 
being  reported  during  the  week  at  95  cents  for  fancy 
2s  and  $1.00  for  extra  fancy,  with  2i/^s  quoted  at  $1.30 
and  $1.40,  respectively,  and  10s  at  $4.25  and  $4.50. 
Extra  standard  10s  are  posted  at  $3.85.  On  shipments 
made  during  the  progress  of  pack,  an  allowance  of  5 
cents  per  dozen  on  smaller  sizes  and  25  cents  per  dozen 
on  the  gallons. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Coast  reports  indicate  in¬ 
creasing  firmness  in  the  general  canned  fruits  list. 
Short  deliveries  on  some  grades  of  cling  peaches  are 
anticipated  by  some  canners,  and  other  fruits  are 
strengthening  as  packers’  sales  near  expected  pack 
totals.  Jobbers  in  general  have  bought  new  pack  fruits 
in  good  volume,  anticipating  heavier  than  normal  con¬ 
sumption  over  the  winter  months  due  to  the  reported 
falling-off  in  home  fruit  canning  operations  this  year. 
There  is  some  speculation  in  the  trade  regarding  the 
probable  action  of  large  California  fruit  packers  in 
meeting  the  5  per  cent  allowance  offers  this  week  by 
two  Hawaiian  pineapple  canners.  It  is  expected  that 
the  competing  California  canners  will  limit  their  allow¬ 
ance  to  pineapple,  with  domestic  canned  fruits  not 
affected.  This  allowance,  however,  serves  to  tighten 
the  competitive  picture  affecting  pineapple  and  some 
of  the  fruits  packed  in  California  and  the  Northwest. 

SALMON — Labor  trouble  has  again  broken  out  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  the  fall  pack  of  salmon  will 
be  seriously  affected  as  a  result.  Quotations  on  new 
pack  Alaska  salmon  were  unchanged  during  the  week, 
with  trading  reported  of  rather  light  volume  on  all 
grades. 

TUNA  SHORT — Stocks  of  Japanese  tuna  available 
in  domestic  markets  are  reported  to  be  unusually  scant 
at  this  time,  and  prices  are  showing  a  stiffening  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  spot.  Whitemeat  halves  are  now  holding 
firm  at  $7.25  to  $7.50,  under  limited  offerings,  with  Is 
unobtainable.  Replacement  stocks  in  any  quantity  are 
not  expected  to  come  forward  to  this  market  until  early 
in  1937,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  growing  shortage 
of  spot  stocks  locally  may  attract  some  resale  offerings 
from  other  eastern  market  centers.  The  market  for 
California  tuna  is  showing  more  activity,  reflecting  the 
shortage  in  the  imported. 

TRAIN  OF  TOMATO  JUICE  COMING— A  solid 
trainload  of  “Sun-Rayed”  tomato  juice,  consigned  to 
Nixon-Seggerman  Co.,  is  expected  to  come  forward 
from  the  Kemp  Bros,  packing  plant  in  Indiana  next 
week. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

All  Items  Firm — Tomato  Peak  Not  Yet  Reached — Fear  For 
Late  Season — Start  Deliveries  on  Corn  Futures — Applesauce 
Prices  Out — Light  Production  of  N.  W.  Pears 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  18th,  1936. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — The  present  market  on 
practically  everything  in  the  canned  food  line 
denotes  firmness.  Will  it  continue  that  way? 
That  question  has  been  asked  by  several  leading  factors 
here.  Some  seem  to  think  that  after  the  heavy  buying 
that  has  prevailed  the  past  three  months  that  there  will 
be  a  natural  let-up  in  October  and  November.  Others 
maintain  that  those  two  months  will  show  more  than 
seasonable  interest  as  there  will  of  necessity  be  a  large 
amount  of  replacement  buying. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  and  Ohio  canners  thought 
that  the  week  under  review  would  be  the  peak  of  their 
season  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Canners  are  just  run¬ 
ning  small  shifts  of  two  or  three  hours  every  other  day. 
Not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  tomatoes  have  been  packed 
as  a  year  ago  this  date.  Everyone  admits  that  it  will 
take  almost  perfect  weather  and  growing  conditions 
until  late  in  October  to  produce  anywhere  near  a  nor¬ 
mal  quantity.  The  market  is  in  one  of  those  critical 
periods,  buyers  more  or  less  nervous,  anxious  for  de¬ 
liveries,  while  the  canners  are  so  concerned  with  their 
present  crop  prospects  that  practically  everyone  is 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  No.  2  Standard  Indiana 
and  Ohio  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  75c  factory  but  few 
are  the  sellers  even  at  that  figure. 

No.  21/2  Standards  are  nominally  quoted  at  $1.00 
factory  with  No.  10  Standards  at  $3.25. 

Interest  has  also  ruled  in  No.  10  tin  Fancy  tomato 
puree,  heavy  sales  of  which  have  been  made  at  $3.50 
factory  along  with  No.  1  tin  puree  at  471/2C. 

CORN — Announcements  by  several  of  the  leading 
Middle'  Western  canneries  of  very  short  deliveries 
against  future  contracts  has  made  for  an  active  mar¬ 
ket.  Sizeable  business  has  been  booked  the  past  few 
days  on  the  following  basis : 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Evergreen,  at  $1.00  factory ;  No. 
2  tin  Extra  Standard  Country  Gentleman,  at  $1.15  fac¬ 
tory;  No.  2  Fancy  Golden  Bantam,  at  $1.20  factory. 
No.  10  tin  corn  is  scarce  and  quotations  few  and  far 
between. 

PEAS — While  buying  is  not  as  broad  or  as  heavy  as 
some  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  would  like,  a  little  in¬ 
terest  is  manifested  each  day.  Here  and  there  a  slight 
easing  in  prices  is  noted  but  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  lev¬ 
eling  effect  rather  than  weakness.  Going  prices  are 
the  same  as  reported  in  this  column  during  the  past 
thirty  days. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Business  continues 
good  on  the  cut  grades,  now  available  in  more  or  less 
of  a  limited  manner  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  at  the 
following : 

No.  2  Standard  Cut  Green,  at  95c  factory;  No.  2 
Standard  Cut  Wax,  at  95c  factory ;  No.  2  Extra  Stand¬ 
ard  Cut  Green,  at  $1.00  factory ;  No.  2  Extra  Standard 
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Cut  Wax,  at  $1.00  factory ;  No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Green,  at 
$1.10  factory;  No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Wax,  at  $1.10  factory. 
Like  in  the  case  of  corn.  No.  10  beans  are  scarce  and 
our  local  trade  has  to  go  to  New  York  State  for  that 
larger  size. 

PUMPKIN — Reports  from  Southern  Indiana  where 
the  major  portion  of  the  pumpkin  pack  is  made  are 
that  prospects  distinctly  point  to  a  short  crop.  Consid¬ 
erable  business  is  being  booked  at  the  prices  outlined 
last  week. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Some  bid  is  being  made  for  new  pack  business  and 
some  jug  handled  contracts  have  been  passed.  The 
major  canners  and  the  more  dependable  ones  are  a 
little  slow  in  entering  the  market  because  crop  pros¬ 
pects  are  excellent  and  the  price  on  the  fresh  fruit  not 
yet  stabilized. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — What  has  happened  to  this 
item?  That  question  seems  to  be  on  the  minds  of 
many.  Canners  have  run  the  price  on  No.  10  tins  up 
to  $7.00  factory  and — ^there  it  stays.  Little  or  no  busi¬ 
ness  is  passing  and  reports  have  it  that  No.  2  R.  S.  P. 
cherries  in  juice  are  not  selling  at  the  advanced  figure. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— The  largest  can- 
ner  in  Pennsylvania  of  applesauce  is  out  with  a  price 
of  80c  and  considerable  business  has  been  booked  at 
that.  A  prominent  New  York  State  canner  made  a 
price  of  95c  this  week.  Canners  say  they  will  have  to 
pay  a  mighty  stiff  price  for  the  fresh  fruit  ranging 
from  $1.25  upward  per  bushel. 

Eighty  cents  for  Pennsylvania  applesauce  and  even 
95c  for  Fancy  New  York  State  applesauce  does  not 
seem  out  of  line  when  based  on  the  price  for  the  fresh 
apple  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  years  gone  by 
No.  2  applesauce  sold  freely  when  it  cost  around  $1.10 
to  the  jobber. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  PEARS— The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Union  on  all  canners  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  spells  for  a  light  production  of  pears  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  impression  is  that  a  higher  market  will  rule. 
It  is  difficult  today  to  secure  confirmation  on — 

No.  21/4  Standard  Barletts,  at  $1.45  Coast;  No. 
21/2  Choice  Barletts,  at  $1.65  Coast. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Distributors  are  still  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  deliveries  from  California  canners  on 
their  purchases  of  apricots,  peaches,  fruit  cocktail, 
plums,  etc.,  and  are  not  interested  in  new  commitments. 
This  seems  to  be  a  big  fruit  year  for  all  the  local  trade, 
both  the  jobber  as  well  as  the  chain,  and  that  there 
will  be  considerable  fill-in  business  later  is  conceded. 
The  markets  are  strong  and  many  items  in  the  line 
such  as  special  counts  and  certain  sizes  tins  are  already 
unobtainable. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Scarcity  of  Shrimp  Laid  to  Drought — Delay  in  “Run”  Expected 
To  Produce  Larger  Sizes — Okra  Pack  Negligible — Good  Pear 
Pack — Fall  Bean  Crop  About  Ready  for  Canning. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  18, 1936. 

SHRIMP — The  few  shrimp  thus  far  obtained  in  this 
section  have  been  of  good  size  and  the  canneries 
have  canned  all  that  were  caught,  which,  however, 
has  not  been  very  much. 

The  drought  that  has  caused  so  much  damage  to 
crops  throughout  the  entire  country  is  also  held  some¬ 
what  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  shrimp  this  season, 
because  there  have  not  been  any  prolonged  heavy  rains 
in  the  interior  to  freshen  the  rivers,  which  are  now 
salty  or  brackish  for  many  miles  from  their  mouths. 
Rain  is  needed  to  freshen  the  rivers  and  drive  the 
shrimp  into  the  bay,  where  the  fishermen  operate. 
Trawls  or  nets  can  not  be  dragged  in  the  bottom  of 
rivers,  because  there  are  too  many  logs  and  other 
obstructions  that  tear  up  the  nets. 

Shrimp  seldom  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
live  and  travel  on  the  bottom  of  the  rivers,  bay  and 
gulf,  hence  the  bottom  of  these  bodies  of  water  have 
to  be  dragged  for  the  catch. 

One  advantage  that  a  delayed  run  of  shrimp  has 
is  that  when  the  shrimp  do  come  down  into  the  bay 
from  the  rivers  and  fresh  water  streams,  every  one 
of  them  is  large  enough  to  can ;  whereas,  an  early  run 
of  shrimp  brings  down  large  quantities  of  baby  shrimp, 
which  mix  with  the  larger  shrimp  there.  The  Con¬ 
servation  Department  stops  the  trawling  for  shrimp 
altogether  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  stop  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  baby  shrimp. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise  that  the  shrimp  have  not  yet  come  down,  as 
the  factories  are  able  to  operate  part  time,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  small  shrimp  were  in  the  bay. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.30  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  orders  are  being  taken  at  these  prices,  as  packers 
have  not  been  able  to  fill  the  orders  already  booked. 

OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  has  all  but  stopped 
and  this  means  that  there  has  been  very  little  canned. 

It  is  one  of  those  long  drawn-out  packs  that  move 
slowly  for  a  long  period  of  time;  nevertheless,  it  is 
second  to  the  most  important  vegetable  packs  in  this 
section. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.75  for  No.  10.  Whole  okra  is  $1.10  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10.  Okra  and  Tomato  is  the  same  price 
as  whole  okra.  All  prices  are  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

PINE  APPLE  PEAR — The  canning  of  pine  apple 
pear  is  about  winding  up  in  this  section  and  while  this 
pack  has  never  assumed  large  proportions,  yet  a  few 
of  the  canners  have  found  it  to  be  profitable  to  can  a 
few  each  year  to  supply  a  limited  demand  for  them. 
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This  year  the  agricultural  department  of  the  federal 
government  canned  a  good  many. 

The  bulk  of  the  pears  packed  by  the  commercial 
canneries  have  been  put  up  as  salad  pears  and  not 
many  in  syrup.  They  are  for  the  most  part  hand- 
peeled  and  carefully  blanched,  which  enables  the  packer 
to  turn  out  a  first  class  quality  product  in  every  respect. 

Last  year,  the  pear  crop  was  a  failure  and  none 
was  canned  commercially,  but  this  year  the  crop  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  the 
pack  was  about  normal. 

It  looks  like  the  pine  apple  pear  crop  in  this  section 
this  year  was  big  enough  to  supply  all  of  the  United 
States  and  half  of  Europe. 

Few  fruits  are  as  prolific  as  the  pine  apple  pear  and 
they  almost  grow  wild  in  this  section.  Of  course,  the 
fruit  has  an  occasional  crop  failure,  but  this  is  the 
case  with  all  fruits. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  pine  apple  pears 
had  been  as  aggressively  marketed  as  the  Bartlett 
pears,  it  would  be  one  of  the  major  packs  of  this 
section. 

The  price  of  pine  apple  pear  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2 ;  $1.30  for  No.  21^,  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

BEANS — The  planting  of  Fall  beans  has  been  over 
with  for  several  weeks  and  the  harvesting  and  canning 
of  the  crop  is  expected  to  start  in  late  September  or 
first  part  of  October. 

The  acreage  planted  is  not  big  and  the  pack  will  be 
used  by  canners  principally  to  fill  unfilled  orders  of  the 
Spring  pack,  therefore,  very  little,  if  any,  will  be 
offered  for  sale. 

Ji 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Grocers  Buying  Items  in  Consumer  Demand — Peach  Pack  Ex¬ 
ceeding  10,000,000  Cases — Pear  Season  Drawing  to  Close — 
Salmon  Prices  Stiffen  in  Face  of  Big  Pack — ^Tuna  Pack  Expected 
to  Surpass  Last  Season’s  —  Prices  All  Items  Firm  —  Demand 
Good — Descriptive  Labels  For  Olives — McKinney  Vacationing. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  18, 1936. 

ELECTIVE  BUYING — The  canned  foods  market 
is  still  fairly  active  but  it  is  noted  that  buying 
has  become  more  selective.  Many  large  buyers 
have  anticipated  requirements  rather  fully  and  are 
now  engaged  in  picking  out  items  that  seem  to  be 
going  into  consumption  faster  than  usual  or  which 
promise  to  soon  be  out  of  first  hands.  The  formal 
opening  prices  on  California  fruits  seem  to  have  met 
with  general  approval.  Almost  without  an  exception 
they  were  higher  than  the  tentative  prices  guaranteed 
against  formal  opening  lists,  so  no  confusion  was 
caused.  Almost  no  changes  in  prices  have  been  noted 
during  the  week,  with  lists  more  stable  than  at  any 
time  since  the  active  packing  season  commenced. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  in  most  plants,  but  some  fruit  is  still 


being  handled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
season  has  lasted  a  little  longer  than  seemed  likely 
during  the  recent  hot  spell  and  the  pack  promises  to 
be  a  little  larger  than  early  returns  indicated.  There 
were  some  in  the  trade  who  expressed  the  opinion  only 
a  short  time  ago  that  the  output  would  barely  get  over 
the  9,000,000  case  mark,  but  it  now  seems  that  they 
were  too  conservative  as  the  pack  is  now  known  to  be 
over  10,000,000  cases.  Only  tonnage  figures  are  being 
released,  but  No.  1  fruit  packs  from  44  to  45  cases  to 
the  ton,  so  fairly  close  estimates  are  possible.  An 
especially  good  demand  is  noted  for  peaches  packed  in 
the  No.  10  size,  with  quite  a  few  items  closely  sold  up. 
Advances  on  featured  brands  and  on  the  lower  grades 
would  occasion  no  surprise. 

PEARS — The  packing  of  pears  is  still  under  way, 
but  this  will  soon  come  to  a  close  as  the  fruit  has 
ripened  rapidly.  Prices  on  this  fruit  have  firmed 
noticeably  since  packing  commenced  and  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  canners  have  paid  more  for  late  fruit  than  for 
early  offerings.  Prices  for  Oregon  and  Washington 
canned  pears  are  in  close  step  with  those  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product,  being  but  5  cents  to  10  cents  a  dozen 
lower  on  the  small  sizes.  About  1,000  cars  more  of 
fresh  pears  have  been  shipped  out  of  California  than 
had  been  shipped  to  a  corresponding  date  a  year  ago. 

SALMON — An  interesting  feature  of  the  salmon 
market  is  the  fact  that  as  reports  come  out  of  a  larger 
and  larger  output,  prices  seem  to  get  firmer  and  the 
demand  more  marked.  Late  reports  of  the  pack  in 
Alaska  place  this  at  8,234,312  cases,  with  operations 
still  under  way  at  a  few  points.  This  is  about  a 
million  cases  in  excess  of  the  previous  high,  set  in  1934. 
During  the  week,  several  packers  who  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  chums  at  921/2  cents  have  advanced  to  95  cents, 
while  one  or  two  holders  have  advanced  the  price  on 
Alaska  reds  to  $2.10.  This  is  for  some  lots  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  quality. 

TUNA — The  pack  of  tuna  in  California  has  reached 
more  than  1,800,000  cases  so  far  this  season  and  it 
would  seem  likely  that  last  year’s  record  of  2,500,000 
cases  would  be  passed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
output  of  mackerel  has  been  but  about  500,000  cases 
to  date,  but  the  three  best  months  are  yet  to  come  and 
packers  hope  to  put  up  at  least  1,500,000  cases.  This 
is  a  little  less  than  was  packed  last  year. 

TOMATOES — With  the  fruit  crops  now  largely 
harvested,  tomatoes  are  coming  in  for  attention  and 
the  peak  of  the  season  will  soon  be  reached.  Warm 
days  and  nights  is  bringing  the  crop  on  with  a  rush 
and  the  quality  is  very  satisfactory.  The  market  for 
the  canned  product  is  showing  increased  activity,  but 
is  not  yet  in  the  same  class  with  that  on  fruits  or  fish. 

OLIVES — The  California  Olive  Association  has 
adopted  more  definite  descriptive  terms  to  be  used  in 
labeling  canned  olives,  to  become  effective  with  the 
marketing  of  the  new  pack.  The  labels  are  to  carry 
the  name  of  the  product ;  the  style  of  the  pack,  if  sliced, 
minced  or  chopped ;  a  cut  showing  the  approximate  size 
of  the  fruit,  with  the  grade  size ;  the  net  weight  of  the 
fruit;  the  approximate  number  of  olives  in  the  can, 
along  with  suggested  treatment  of  the  fruit  after  the 
can  is  opened. 
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VACATIONS  seem  to  be  in  the  air  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  sector.  Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  get  away  for  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  months. 
C.  R.  Cooper,  with  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
has  forsaken  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  and  is 
giving  strict  attention  to  the  hungry  trout  in  Gold 
Lake.  Evidence  of  his  prowess  as  an  angler  has  been 
coming  into  headquarters.  Ed  Smith,  with  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby,  is  back  at  his  desk  picking  up  details 
of  the  canned  foods  business  where  he  left  off  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

jft  . 

FIND  MANY  FERTILIZERS  DEFICIENT 

Commercial  fertilizers  analyzed  last  year  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  were  8.81  per 
cent  deficient  in  one  or  more  elements  of  plant  food 
claimed  for  them  by  their  manufacturers,  J.  Hansell 
French,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reported  upon  issu¬ 
ing  the  department’s  annual  fertilizer  report.  Of  the 
1,282  official  samples  analyzed  113  did  not  live  up  to 
the  claims  of  the  manufacturers. 

In  commenting  on  the  high  percentage  of  deficiencies 
Secretary  French  said  the  results  of  the  analyses  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  importance  of  this  service  to  the  farmers 
and  show  a  gradual  and  commendable  improvement  of 
conditions  in  the  fertilizer  industry.  Last  year  15.4 
per  cent  of  the  samples  taken  were  deficient  in  one  or 
more  forms  of  plant  food. 

Where  the  deficiencies  considerably  exceeded  the 
legal  differential  of  2  per  cent  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry  prosecuted  the  manufacturers,  according  to 
Elmer  E.  Harter,  Jr.,  director.  In  some  instances  an 
excess  of  other  plant  foods  offset  the  deficiencies. 

The  1935  applications  for  registration  showed  that 
267,987  tons  of  all  classes  of  fertilizers  were  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1934,  compared  with  231,977  tons  sold 
during  1933.  This  tonnage  was  classified  as  follows: 
Complete  Fertilizers,  188,354  tons;  Ground  Bone  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  2,402  tons ;  Superphosphate  Fertilizers,  55,844 
tons;  Lime  Phosphate  Fertilizers,  5,511  tons;  Ammon- 
iated  Phosphate  Fertilizers,  86  tons ;  Rock  and  Potash 
Fertilizers,  9,720  tons;  and  Miscellaneous  Fertilizers, 
including  the  following:  Tankage,  2,207  tons;  Dried 
Blood,  25  tons ;  Nitrate  of  Soda,  486  tons ;  Potash  Salts, 
462  tons ;  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  803  tons ;  and  unclas¬ 
sified,  2,087  tons. 

The  1934  tonnage  figure  reveals  that  there  was  sup¬ 
plied  5,910  tons  of  nitrogen,  30,168  tons  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  11,728  tons  of  water  soluble  pot¬ 
ash  or  a  total  of  47,806  tons  of  plant  food.  The  amount 
of  plant  food  is  in  excess  of  that  supplied  during  the 
year  1933,  namely  40,151  tons. 

Licenses  were  issued  to  119  manufacturers  to  cover 
sales  of  their  brands  for  the  year  1935.  These  licenses 
included  938  brands,  of  which  705  were  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers,  and  233  so-called  “base”  materials,  such  as  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  bone,  etc. 

The  average  retail  selling  price  for  Complete  Fer¬ 
tilizers  was  $28.05  a  ton,  compared  with  $27.45  for 
1934. 


PRESERVE  STANDARDS 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Takes  Action  Towards 
Enforcement 

TANDARDS  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  provide  that  preserves  and  jams  shall 
contain  not  less  than  45  pounds  of  fruit  to  55 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  National  Preservers  Associa¬ 
tion  approves  this  standard  and  also  desires  to  extend 
the  same  standard  to  jelly. 

Some  months  ago  the  National  Preservers  Associa¬ 
tion  requested  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  estab¬ 
lish  fair  trade  practice  rules  regarding  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  labeling  of  fruit  products  of  this  general 
character,  including  the  requirement  that  preserves, 
jams  and  jellies  shall  contain  at  least  45  pounds  of 
fruit  to  55  pounds  of  sugar.  Hearings  on  this  question 
were  held  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  15th  and  16th  and  later  in  Chicago 
and  Seattle.  It  has  been  generally  expected  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  issue  such  trade 
practice  rules  during  the  early  part  of  September,  but 
thus  far  no  announcemeent  on  the  subject  has  been 
given  out. 

Meantime,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  “Cease  and  Desist”  proceeding  against  certain 
manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  preserves,  jams,  and 
jellies,  containing  less  than  45  pounds  of  fruit  for  each 
55  pounds  of  sugar  and  labeling  the  product  “Pure 
Jams,”  “Pure  Jellies,”  and  “Pure  Preserves.”  It  is 
evidently  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  that  at  least  with  this  type  of  labeling,  that  body 
has  authority  to  take  action  under  existing  law  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  promulgation  of  fair  trade  practice 
rules.  jn  jn 

BETTER  PROFITS 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

claimed?”  Answer  “The  guarantee  of  the  party  under 
whose  name  the  goods  are  sold.  The  responsibility  is 
thus  placed  under  the  existing  law.  If  the  goods  are 
not  of  the  grade  claimed,  they  are  subject  to  seizure  for 
misbranding  under  the  United  States  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.” 

From  time  to  time  this  department  has  said  and  we 
repeat,  “Selling  canned  foods  this  fall  will  not  be  easy.” 
You’ll  have  to  tell  ’em  and  tell  ’em  and  tell  ’em  to  sell 
’em.  I  know  of  nothing  better  to  tell  a  public  knowing 
all  too  little  about  quality  in  canned  foods  that  my 
goods  are  U.  S.  Government  graded  and  that  every 
container  carries  the  quality  designation  supported  by 
graders’  certificate  in  the  files  of  the  wholesale  distri¬ 
butor.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  corn  can- 
ner  in  competition  with  others  packing  field  corn,  tell 
your  trade  and  the  world  at  large  as  far  as  possible 
just  what  canned  field  corn  is  and  why  no  one  should 
sell  or  eat  it.  If  you  are  working  through  voluntary 
co-operative  groups  of  retailers,  see  to  it  that  their 
advertisements  carry  the  story  of  the  food  value  in 
your  pack  versus  the  unpalatability,  to  say  the  least, 
of  canned  field  corn.  Support  your  assertions  with 
certificates  of  Government  grade  and  you’ll  be  doing  a 
profitable  job  of  selling.  I  say  profitable  because  your 
grading  certificate  will  carry  much  weight.  Try  it  and 
see! 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Dotachablo  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin;  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

4ansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

Kow  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  SpiraL 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  prepvatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy,;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  , 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.' 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.^  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lmigsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneotu. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

BorUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  • 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  AUny  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  ^ttles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  ) 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


EARS 

HUSKED 


Here’s  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire 
corn  cannery! 

The  Peerless  Super  Husker  is  a  glut¬ 
ton  for  work.  It  will  easily  handle 
all  the  corn  two  operators  can  possi¬ 
bly  feed  it — it  husks  up  to  160  ears 
a  minute! 

And  —  regardless  of  the  variety  of 
corn  —  the  work  is  always  highly 
satisfactory  from  every  angle.  Mod¬ 
ernize  with 

PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKERS 

and  watch  all  your  corn-canning 
operations  speed  up  to  a  point  you’ve 
always  desired  but  never  attained. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
complete  details  of  Peerless  Super 
Huskers. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


GUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 

SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  me 
O  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

CH  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 
Name _ _  _ _ _ 


Address _ _ _ 

City . . . . .  State. 


ONE 

IME 


Peerless 
Super  Husker 


up  to  160  Ears  a  Minute 


Save 

the  small  fancy  peas 

by  using 

HAMACHEK 

Ideal 

VINERS 

The  gentle  beating  of  vines  by  the  curved, 
forwardly  inclined  beaters,  one  of  the  many 
patented  features  of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners, 
threshes  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
vines  with  a  minimum  of  breakage,  saving  not 
only  a  greater  percentage  of  peas,  but  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  smaller  sized  fancy 
peas.  Continuous  agitation  of  the  vines, 
another  patented  feature,  shakes  out  and 
saves  any  liberated  peas  falling  upon  them. 

The  result: — 

1—  MORE  PEAS  SAVED 

2—  MORE  fancy  PEAS  SAVED 

3—  A  MINIMUM  of  SPLITS 

means  much  additional  profit  to  users  of 
Hamachek  viners. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


Most  of  our  friends  in  the  canning  industry  know  that  the  service  of  the 
Asgrow  laboratories  and  experts  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  at  their 
service  on  any  problem  of  which  seed  forms  a  part. 

At  our  various  breeding  grounds^  too,  we  are  always  glad  to  try  out  and 
report  on  samples  of  special  items. 

U  e  are  pleased  to  render  these  services  and  hope  our  friends  ivill  continue 
to  avail  themselves  of  our  facilities. 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  CROWEliS,  I  XC. 


?\ew  Haven,  Conn 


